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___ POETRY. 





OLE BULL. 


There's a fairy in the violin, 
A Norse imprisoned fay; 

She struggles in her Master's arms, 
And fain would flit away. 


But, like the bird whose prison pours 
Song’s gold upon the air, 

Stretching our Northern frost-framed walls 
To Southern forests rare. 


The gentle chord that binds her breaks 
The fetters of our care; 

The songe of her captivity 
Make all our lives more fair. 


O gentle Fairy! lead the way 
Through realms of fiction sweet, 
The cradles of Sicilian day, 
The North-King's halls of sleet. 


The whirlwind and the icy blast 
Meet in thy captive wail; 

Flowers and gems are round thee cast, 
Flung from thy forehead pale; 


Bat, though we gleam a golden glow 
From the sweet spirit’s strife, 
Say, is it right to hold her so, 
A prisoner for life? 


O Master, set the fairy free! 
End her poetic pain; 
Nay, tastes she but the common air, 
She'll soon fly home again. 
—Boston Advertiser. 
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OUR PURITAN MOTHERS. 





The two volumes of ‘‘Sewall Diaries,” 
lately published by the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, offer by far the best picture 
yet given of the daily life of Boston from 
1699 to 1714. They are liable to the usual 
criticism on diaries that they are apt to 
omit the largest and the smallest matters. 


The minutiw of domestic life are usually. 


left out astoo unimportant; while in the very 
greatest crises the narrator is too busy to 
write at all. The latter reason explains the 
provokingly slight mention of the witch- 
craft trials in which Judge Sewsll took so 
important and finally so honorable a part. 
But the former fact—the familiarity which 
leads to the omission of minor domestic de- 
tails—may be taken as one reason why there 
is so little mention of women and children 
in these volumes. For the children, we 
have a refreshing glimpse of little Joseph 
Sewall, carried out on Boston Common, ap. 
parently from a sick room, ‘‘to take the air 
and see the men,” these men being his fa- 
ther’s militia company drilling. Then there 
is another glimpse, less agreeable, of the 
same little Joseph, in a very rebellious con- 
dition. 

“Nov. 6 (1692) Joseph threw a knop of 
Brass and hit his Sister Betty on the for- 
head so as to make it bleed and swell, upon 
which, and for his playing at Prayer-time, 
and eating at Return Thanks I whipd him 
pretty smartly. When I first went in, 
(call’d by his grandmother) he sought to 
shadow and hide himself: from me behind 
the head of the Cradle; which gave me the 
sorrowfull remembrance of Adam's Car- 
riage.” (I. 369) 

But in general there is very little refer- 
erence to children in these diaries,—as one 
might perhaps ex pect from a Puritan divine 
turned into a lawyer, and adding to these 
the duties of a militia captain. 

Of course, in journals that record so many 
weddings and funerals, there are plenty of 
references to the other sex, even so far as 
to mention by name the wives who rode on 
Pillions behind their husbands to these cere- 
monies, The presence of women on social 
occasions is often mentioned, and ‘‘the Lady 





Davie” and ‘‘Lady Hobbie” sometimes vary 
with their foreign titles the plain Madams 
and plainer Goodwives. We hear of Mrs. 
Avery as keeping a shop (I. 317); of the 
clergy as preaching against dancing, and as 
driving vagrant dancing-masters out of Bos- 
ton. (I. 103). Then we hear how Judge 
Sewall ‘‘sentenced a woman that had whipt 
aman, to be whip’d....7 or 8 join’d 
together, called the Man out of his Bed, 
guilefully praying him to shew them the 
way; then by help of a Negro youth, tore 
off his Cloaths and whip’d him with Rods, 
to chastise him for carrying it harshly to 
his wife.” So it seems that even the sobri- 
ety and good order of Puritanism could not 
keep turbulent women under restraint, and 
this little affair makes Whittier’s ‘‘old Floyd 
Ireson” quite a supposable incident. 

Again we find Judge Sewall writing a let- 
ter of just reproval to Mrs. Martha Oakes, 
who was, it appears, a recent arrival from 
England: 

‘Not finding oportunity tospeak With you 
at your house, nor at my own, I write to 
permit you to be sensible that your striking 
your daughter-in-law before me, in my 
house, 18 not justifiable; though ’twas but a 
small blow, ‘twas not asmall fault... . 
As for New England, it is a cleaner Coun- 
try than ever you were in before, therefore 
with disdain to term it filthy, is a sort of 
Blasphemie, which by proceeding vut of 
your mouth hath defiled you.”’ (1. 433.) 

Among the glimpses of the Quaker ex- 
citement we find some singular scenes in 
which women figure, thus: 

‘July 8, 1677. In Sermon time there 
came'in a female Quaker, in a Canvas Frock, 
her hair dishevelled and loose like a Peri- 
wigg, her face black as ink, led by two 
other Quakers, and two others followed. It 
occasioned the greatest and most amazing 
uproar that Lever saw.” (I. 43. 

But, on the whole, one can hardly read 
this graphic portrayal of the later Puritan 
period without being struck by the remark- 
ably small part taken in it by women. So 
far as I have explored the two volumes, 
there is scarcely a reference in them to the 
education or the intellectual companionship 
of the other sex. They appear as a source 
of trouble in legislation; there is sometimes 
question of marriage laws, especially as re- 
gards deceased wives’ sisters. Women ap- 
pear as a source of trouble to the clergy, 
who had to preach, it seems, even in that 
staid period against improper exposure of 
the person among ladies of fashion. Wom- 
en are praised as housekeepers, and Judge 
Sewall wishes that his littie daughter may 
be like her grandmother, whose ‘prayers 
und painstakings are.incessant,” and who 
does not shrink from ‘‘the meanest services 
nightandday. (1. 328) There are glimpses 
of the tender passion, as when ‘‘we sat 
down on the great Rock, and Mr. Taylor 
told me his courting his first wife, and Mr. 
Fitch his story of Mr. Dod’s prayer to God 
to bring his affection to close with a person 
pious, but hard-favored.” (I. 482.) There 
are glimpses of masculine unreasonable- 
ness, too, as when the author says regret- 
fully, ‘‘Had only a piece of rost Beef, Minct 
pye and tarts to dinner.” But it is impos- 
sible to read these books and resist the con- 
viction that the world of Puritanism was, 
after all, an essentially masculine world, 
and that our Puritan mothers, whatever may 
have been their courage and their virtues, 
did not meet their husbands on anything 
like the approach to intellectual equality 
that now exists. T. W. H. 


> 
LAVINIA GOODELL. 





This brilliant and accomplished Christian 
woman died at Milwaukee after an illness 
of several weeks, on the morning of March 
31, and was buried at Janesville, Thursday, 
April 1. She was the youngest daughter 
of William Goodell, well-known as one of 
the earliest pioneers in the cause of anti- 
slavery and temperance reform. The only 
surviving member of the family is Mrs, 
Maria G. Frost, at present a resident of 
Michigan. 

Miss Goodell, at the time of her death 
was about forty-one years of age, and many 
will say that she passed away untimely. In 
one sense this is true, but if we count time 
by wise deeds done, and wise words spoken, 
she lived far beyond the age of many who 
walk with halting step and speak in tremu- 
lous tones. Physically weak from her very 
childhood, she succeeded in concealing the 
fact from all but her most intimate friends, 
They alone know with what enemies she 
contended, while the world looked at the 
results of her labors. Oftentimes for days 
together confined to her bed in the morning, 
her friends would find her in the afternoon 
hard at work consulting authorities in pre- 
paring a brief, or an article for the press, 
or perhaps bent on some mission of mercy 
to the unfortunate and the criminal. She 
was one who did not wait for an appeal to 





help, but, recognizing the fact that “the 
poor ye have always with you,” discerned 
it without the mediating office of secretary 
or agent. Four years ago she united with 
the Congregational church, in Janesville, 
on profession of her faith. This step was 
taken with the utmost deliberation and in 
obedience to a conviction which was the 


result of a long-continued but fearfully [ 


earnest struggle. For years she had enter- 
tained deep-seated doubts of the truth of 
many of the formulas of the Christian 
faith, but at last light came, and she cor- 
dially assented to all the truths of the gos- 
pel,—‘‘I accept,” she said, ‘‘the Lord Jesus 
Christ as my personal Saviour, and look to 
him alone as my Redeemer, and the Re- 
deemer of the world from the misery of 
sin.” Bye and bye there came atest of her 
faith. She was afflicted with a painful 
disease, and the only hope of cure was in a 
surgical operation, which might end in 
death. She was told that her chance was 
one in six. She chose to submit, and yet 
she said, ‘‘I take no chances, for there are 
no chances with God. I am prepared to 
live, and I am prepared to die.” Having 
arranged all her temporal affairs she went 
to New York. The operation was success- 
fully performed. Her attendants said she 
was as calm and quiet as if she had come 
to have a dress fitted. This perfect trust 
was based on the absolute reasonableness of 
the gospel. With a heart keenly sensitive 
to emotion, she yet most rigorously held 
that emotion in check until she had plainly 
heard and truly assented to the facts of the 
Christian faith, and having come upon this 
ground, she was as inflexible as a martyr at 
the stake. This bold and cheerful facing 
of peril will seem to many to be the most 
obvious evidence of her faith, but we who 
know her well can look there and elsewhere. 
From her class in Sunday school at the 
church, she was accustomed to go to the 
common jail, and gathering together the 
burglars, thieves, and tramps, would teach 
them the lesson of the day, and then talk 
with them kindly, drawing out bits of their 
history, and giving them good advice. 

At one time four burglars were detained 
in the jail some six months awaiting trans- 
portation to the State Prison. She under- 
took to teach, them arithmetic, history, 
physiology, etc., and actually secured their 
interest so that she went three and four 
times a week to hear their recitations in 
addition to the Sunday instruction. When 
they were finally sentenced to Waupun they 
sent for her. She found them looking ex- 
ceedingly neat and clean. The floor of the 
jail had been washed, and the stone walls 
decorated with engravings from Harpor’s 
Weekly. On entering the room, one of them 
stepped forward, and, in a few words, pre- 
sented Miss Goodell with a finely-bound 
Bible. What incongruities does the Gospel 
bring about? Here is a woman of delicate 
and refined taste, highly cultured, and fa- 
miliar with the best thought of the land, 
yet going to a jail and instructing burglars 
and thieves in the rudiments of secular and 
spiritual knowledge, and, as a result, receiv- 
ing from their hands as a token of their 
respect and esteem a Bible! Let our phil- 
anthropic friends who think that good 
works can exist independent of a vital be- 
lief in Christian facts, give us a parallel to 
this. 

It would be easy to fill this paper with 
incidents of this blessed woman’s life, but 
it must suffice now to say that in all her 
work as a temperance advocate, as an ad- 
viser and chief worker in the Woman Suf.- 
frage movement, and inthe Woman’s Social 
Science Association, she was actuated by 
the same lofty motives and high purposes 
that gave strength to her work in the 
church.’ Whatever she did was done as a 
servant of God, with an intense feeling of 
her responsibility to Him who seeth in 
secret. Her faith was no mystical or senti- 
mental emotion, but a living, consuming 
action: We know her record is on high, 
but we would like to bring it face to face 
with the church in the world, and the 
world inthe church. The good and the 
true will mourn her departure, but many 
who have never entered a church, whose 
home has largely been spent in haunts of 
vice or within prison walls, will speak 
gently when they hear that she is dead. 

If we were to write her epitaph we 
would use those words which she often 
spoke to us, with such deep-toned and 
thrilling accents that it stirred us with the 
new meaning that came out of them, and 
which we are assured welcomed her when, 
passing out of her frail tenement, she en- 
tered into the temple not made with hands: 
‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren ye have done 
it unto me.”—Rev. T. P. Sawin in the Ad- 
vance. 





THE COMING CHILD. 


The last of Prof. C. W. Emerson’s course 
of lectures befure the Moral Education As- 
sociation was given at 75 Chester square on 
Saturday p. m., April 17, his subject being 
“The Coming Child.” 

This child of the future, said the speaker, 
isto be the offspring of the coming man 
and the coming woman, who have been pic- 
tured in the two preceding lectures. His 
parents are the representatives of the imme- 
diate future, and as such are comparatively 
easy to describe; but the coming child him- 
self will be the representative child of the 
far future and his possibilities are infinite. 
The coming child will sustain the same re- 
lations to the coming man and the coming 
woman, that they sustain to the influences 
of the present and the past—he will grow 
out of the vast resources, physical, mental 
and moral, which the coming man and wo- 
man shall possess. In order that this vision 
of the coming child shall become a reality, 
there must be in the mind of the coming 
man one holy thought to have one wife and 
one only, and to be absolutely faithful to 
her. In the mind of the coming woman 
there must be absolutely exclusive love for 
one man and one only. It is one of the im- 
mutable laws of the universe that by concen- 
tration only can good results be procured. 
Let it not enter the imagination that any- 
thing like free love is ever to be the belief 
of the coming man and woman—for this 
doctrine breaks the law of concentration. 
The man and woman must be exclusive in 
their relations else they are not only untrue 
to each other, but are also untrue to the 
coming child. Again, the father and moth- 
er of this child must know how properly to 
nourish their offspring, both before and af- 
ter birth. They must understand the chem- 
istry of food and what will give physical 
force and vitality, forit must not be thought 
that the coming child is to be the child of 
the intellect alone. The imagination, the 
memory, the conscience, every new power 
which the progress of the race shall devel- 
ope in man, must be fed with its proper 
nourishment—but the physical must not be 
forgotten, for that is the basis of all. The 
man and woman who are to marry and have 
the coming child must have similar tastes, 
must be intellectual companions, and must 
love each other. For the perfection of the 
child, the physical and the intellectual at- 
traction are equrlly essential. With a pre- 
ponderance of either the child is not per- 
fect. Inthe one case he has no mind, in 
the other no vitality. There is danger in 
this matter of knowing too much of Nature’s 
laws, as well as of knowing too little. Per- 
fect children cannot be made by certain 
rules and calculations—love, the indescrib- 
able spirit, must be ever present in the 
forming of the, coming child. Why is it 
that with so many married people, love 
seems to die after the first few years? It is 
because they do not study to love each oth- 
er. Love should increase from year to year, 
not diminish, and it would if the man and 
woman studied each other’s happiness. The 
primary step in preserving true love is to 
govern oneself. The next, to make the best 
of the wife or husband, even if he or she on 
further acquaintance proves to have faults 
that were unknown before marriage.. It is 
a falsehood that a man and woman after 


| living together for many years fail to at- 


tract each other. 

If this is ever the case it is because one 
or the other has been false. The coming 
child will be what he is largely because his 
father and mother will love each other, and 
will study to love each other. Again, the 
home will be more holy in the future—it 
will take the place of the church as a place 
of worship. Then there will be true homes, 
true marriages, real golden weddings. The 
child born ina home which is the holy 
ground of his parents, with a father and 
mother who shall love each other exclusive- 
ly, and respect each other wholly, and who 
shall know how best to feed his intellect 
and his body—the child born of the love of 
such parents and expanding under such influ- 
ences, will stand so high that we cannot 
picture his boundaries. H. R. 8. 


JOHN HARVARD. 


Very little is known regarding John 
Harvard, the founder of Harvard College. 
He was an Englishman,who came to this 
country and died in Charlestown, Mass., on 
the 24th of September, 1638. He left £700 
to found a college. A monument to his 
memory was erected in the burial ground 
at Charlestown by the alumni of the college, 
and was unveiled in 1828, with an address 
by Edward Everett. At the suggestion of 
the Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis, the late 
James Savage once offered a hundred dol- 
lars a line for five lines about John Har- 
vard, and got no information. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Gzorotana TROTTER has been elect- 
ed as a member of the school board at 
Bloomington, Ill. 

Mme. AUCLERO and eight other women 
have just written to their respective pre- 
fects declining to pay their taxes untilal- - 
lowed to vote. 

JEANNE BonaPARTE studies at the Ecole 
Nationale de Dessin, and an engraving and 
a medallion by her were admitted to the 
Salon last year, 

Miss Ne.um Hamiton, of Brandon, @ 
University of Vermont graduate, and first 
high school assistant at Claremont, N. H., 
has been appointed teacher of Latin and 
higher mathematics in the Sevoy, N. Y., 
ladies’ seminary. 


Ex-Empress EvGente, before starting for 
Zululand, presented her imperial crown to 
the Church of Notre Dame des Victoires of 
Paris. It is of great value on account of 
its artistic composition and the number 
of precious stones it contains. 

Mrs. Aveusta Barnes, wife of Prof. 
Barnes, principal of the public schools at 
Stanton, Mich., and herself a teacher, was 
elected township superintendent of schools 
in Sidney township, receiving the largest 
vote of any candidate on the ticket. 

Mrs. SPRINGER, the wife of the Congress- 
man who won some share of the public at- 
tention last week, is described as a woman 
of rare accomplishments, noble nature and 
Christian graces. She is the daughter of 
the late Rev. Calvin Ruter, one of the pio- 
neer Methodist preachers of the West. 

Miss Roesrs, a cousin of Richard Cob- 
den, was the prodigyin the last examina- 
tions at Oxford university, England. She 
outstripped all the other students, male and 
female, in Greek and Latin. Her knowl- 
edge in other branches is quite as wonder- 
ful. After passing her examinations she 
was at once appointed lecturer in Somer- 
ville hall, one of the Oxford buildings for 
women students. 

Mae. CuristinE Nixon, before leaving 
Madrid, received the photographs of the 
King and Queen of Spain with the inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘A Madame Christine Nilsson Rou- 
zeaud, souvenir affectuewnx de ses admerateurs, 
Marie Christine, Alphonse;” anda big pearl 
in a shell all of diamonds as a necklace. 
She will probably sing in England during 
the season. 

THE Princess Freperica, of Hanover, 
has been engaged to Baron Rammingen, 
with the approval of the Queen of England, 
who is head of the family. She is thirty- 
two, and refused several offers of marriage 
during the life of her father, the blind. 
King of Hanover, to whom, after his depri- 
vation by Prussia in 1866, she devoted her- 
self with pious tenderness. Her betrothed: 
was long her father’s aide-de-camp and sec- 
retary, snd served his fallen master so faith-. 
fully that the Prussian authorities sen- 
tenced him to a long term of imprisonment. 
The Duke of Cumberland refuses to con- 
sent to his sister’s marriage, as he considers 
it ‘‘derogatory to his dignity as claimant to 
a throne.” 

Mrs. DERING, the wife of the Secretary 
of the British Embassy at Berlin, is a woman 
of nerve. At the Tableaux Vivants, ar- 
ranged at the palace in honor of the Em- 
peror’s birthday, and attended by the Im- 
perial family and all the Court, one of the 
threads used to-light the huge candelabra 
breke and fell burning on Mrs. Dering’s 
neck, setting her dress on fire. All the la- 
dies near her jumped up in horror, but the 
brave Englishwoman never moved, and 
without ‘speaking put the fire out with her 
hands. She had a severe burn on her chest. 
The Emperor and Empress immediately 
showed their kind concern, and the Crown 
Prince went up at once to express his re- 
gret to herand congratulate her upon her 
pluck and presence of mind. 

Mrs. Litte DrEvEREUxX BLAKE makes 
the novel suggestion that ‘“‘police-women” 
are needed at police stations in New York. 
She bases her reason on the fact that at least 
300 women are nightly ‘‘run in,” and that 
if any of these are crazy, ill or require any 
attendance, that now itis men who must 
attend them. She says further that such is 
now the case in Saxony. She would have 
the persons employed in these duties strong 
healthy women, of physique corresponding 
in power to the male members of the police 
force, and the pay of ‘these police-women 
should undoubtedly be the same as that of 
policemen. Then there should beenoughof 
these female officials attached to each sta- 
tion to have, say one on duty during the 
day, whoshould attend to the cleaning, etc., 
and two on duty during the hours when 
most watchfulness would be required. 
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POETRY. 
THE CHILD uUnOiaN. 


“He had played for his 4 levee, 

He had played for her *s whim, 
Till the poor little head was heavy, 

And the poor little brain would swim. 


be grew peaked and eerie, 
the eyes strange and bright, 

And they said—too late—‘He is weary! 

He shall rest for at least to-night!” 

“But at dawn, when the birds were waking, 

As they watched in the silent room, 

With the sound of a strained cord breaking, 

_A something snapped in the gloom. 

** Twas a string of his violoncello, 

And they heard him stir in his bed: 

Make room for a tired little fellow, 

Kind God!" wae the last that be eaid.” —Ez. 











THE SUFFRAGE DISCUSSION. 
BY MARIA 8. PORTER. 
(Rhymes written after hearing the discussion on 
*Womn Suffrage” at the State House, and the fol- 
owing vote, March 25, 1880.) 
The loss to-day in grim defeat 
Seems victory to prophetic sight: 
For pompous Wrong “‘o’erleaps itself” 
And hastens on the reign of Right. 
The reign of Right—so sure to come— 
No scoffing words its course can stay; 
“Fly swift around, ye wheels of Time” 
And bring apace the welcome day! 
O, women, has it come to this, 
Weak insolence (on which we frown), 
From men who use, in halls of state, 
Their fleeting power to keep us down? 
They clutch with iron grasp the power 
With which they guide our ship of state, 
And proudly “‘strut their little hour,” 
With “brief authority” elate! 


One legislator wisely told, 
“Few women really wished to yote, 
Save sour old maids and widows bold, 
Whose ‘discontent’ by this we note.” 


He “‘in petitions took no stock. 

Most women signed them to be rid 
Of canvassers, who yearly flock, 

To sign their names as they are bid.” 


One told what was a woman's “‘sphere,” 
Dwelt on the “sacred joys of home,” 
(To every tender heart most dear!) 
From which men never, never roam! 


The chairman's words rang out full clear, 
In speech both eloquent and true, 

Proclaiming, as a woman's sphere, 
Whate’er her brain or hands can do; 


In any place that she can fill, 
At home, abroad, in school or state; 
Wherever she can soften ill, 
Or miseries of the race abate, 
A gentleman—knight-errant, thou! 
Thy record true to fellow-men; 
May laurels ever grace thy brow, 
Won with tne sword, the tongue, the pen. 


From out our homes on ‘“‘missions’’ high, 
To right the wrongs of humbhnkind, 
“The Daily” begs us not to fly, 
But—at the “fireside” sit resigned. 


Sit quiet in a corner there, 
Sew buttons on with smiling face, 
Be everything that’s sweet and fair, 
Ignore the miseries of the race. 


*‘Jmprove our minds not over much,” 
The fireside business we should do, 
“Club-life we must not, must not touch,”’ 
To “home,” that “‘ancient word,” be true. 


And so we listened to the men 
Who guide with pen and vote the state, 
Who hold within their hands the power 
Of shaping every woman’s fate. 
"Twas pitiful, alas! to hear 
From them those ill-timed jokes and jeers, 
Though feeling sure that Right will reign 
Triumphant in advancing years. 


As sure as that tomorrow’s sun 
In west will set—in east will rise— 
Justice and Freedom shall prevail 
Beneath these Massachusetts skies! 


THE HARDSCRABBLE 
GIRLS HAVE FINANCIAL 
TROUBLE. 


AN EPISODE. 


Hardscrabble was an insignificant village 
of, say, three hundred common-place plod- 
ders. Remote in this day from railroads, 
it was only reached by private conveyance 
or the semi-weekly. mail-wagon, which 
wagon could not by any expansive process 
known to vehicle kind, hold more than one 
passenger, and a valise or band-box, which- 
ever the sex of the traveler determined. 

The Hardscrabble men seemed to have 

been cast in the same mould, nor had their 
respective trades changed the original shape. 
Who was farmer and who mechanic, who 
‘the squire” and who the ‘forehandest 
man,” one could not decide, if the individ- 
ual stirred an inch from the sign that pro- 
claimed his vocation, And for the sake of 
economy, no doubt, the boys were as like 
their fathers as two peas; one set of opin- 
ions and one suit of clothes at a time suffi- 
cing for the two generations. By reason of 
the girls, the women showed more diversi- 
ty. A narrower outlook than these female 
images enjoyed cannot easily be imagined, 
and yet there were sharp contrasts among 
them. Indeed, in this community of pious 
souls, a few girls had been known to scoff 
privately at the tame, slow men, and still 
more privately to wish a rascal of some va- 
riety would spring up in their midst and 
make havoc among these distressingly 
good lords of creation. A little leaven of 
the old Adam was working in these demure 
Eves, imported by a simple periodical 
Peterson's Magazine, with its fashion plates 
and romances of fascinating beaux, with a 
spice of wickedness in their composition. 

The men to aunit read the Bible and 

Greeley’s Tribune, and voted the republican 
ticket with as much solemnity as if it were 








the Decalogue. The women, denied this 
outlet of opinion, consoled themselves with 
‘a’ “female prayer meeting,” which once a 
month met, and tremblingly breathed the 
| same petitions. Dynasties fell, famine, 
pestilence and the sword ravaged nations, 
corruption in high places, insurrection in 
low places, and extravagance in both places, 
threatened the perpetuity of republican- 
ism, but our Hardscrabble saints never va- 
ried their prayers, possibly thinking in their 
innocence that the ancient formula, ‘‘Let 
Satan be speedily put under foot,” is spe- 
cific enough for anybody or any occasion. 

The girls enjoyed that exclusively ‘‘fem- 
ine privilege,” a sewing circle,.in which 
needles swiftly sewed seams, and tongues 
swiftly sowed tares, in the shape of wishes 
that their individual lots had been cast in a 
town which could boast of a saloon or bill- 
iard table, or any other worldly snare, cal- 
culated to trip the tiresomely perfect morals 
ofacommunity. You who are permitted 
to enjoy a sight of the serpent in Eden need 
not turn up your eyes in horror of the im- 
pious wishes of these girls, wholly. unso- 
phisticated; no doubt you have your own 
peculiar curiosity as to forbidden fruit, and 
humility should forbid you to arrogate too 
mnch saintliness to yourselves. 

Every month, on the advent of Peterson, 
sent hither by a city friend, the girls held 
an indignation meeting. ‘‘What are all 
these lovely bewitching fashions devised 
for, if not to be followed?” ‘For what are 
girls made so graceful, with swan-like necks, 
sloping shoulders, slender waists and trim 
ankles, if not to be draped in dainty fabrics, 
a la Parisienne?” ‘‘What is the use of dress- 
makers, if dresses are not to be made, or 
why the trouble of raising wool, cotton 
and silk, if girls cannot have their share, 
and wear how and what they please?” Such 
were a few of the questions put to the sev- 
eral fathers, when indignation reached an 
uncontrollable pitch, but they never vouch- 
safed other answer than this: ‘‘It is a de- 
vice of Satan to make fashion a snare for 
the female sex. and he shall never plant the 
abominable thing in Hardscrabble. . Our 
women folks shall never go down to perdi- 
tion on that broad road, as long as we be 
men and can hold ’em back!” With this, 
they shut their lips together and tighter 
shut their purses, and the click of the clasp 
sounded the death-knell of the girls’ hopes. 
Death-knell, did I say? We shall see. 

‘See here, Hannah,” said Ruth Forbes, 
bending double over Peterson, and feasting 
her eyes on one particularly brilliant cos- 
tume of crimson and old gold, ‘‘you and I 
are of the same size, and we have the same 
complexion—stop chattering girls, and hear 
me out, for I am struck with a striking 
thought—let’s both buy one dress from the 
same pattern, and make one stylish thing 
out of the whole, and then we can take 
turns wearing it.” 

‘Why, Ruth, you do not mean to insinu- 
ate you dare buy more than ten yards of 
cloth”! exclaimed Hannah in astonishment. 
“T can’t have any more.” 

“Of course not, you dear old stupid, don’t 
you catch the idea? Ten yards for a girl 
who is supposed to be weak on ruffles, and 
eight yards for her mother, was a law hand- 
ed down to some Hardscrabble Moses, and 
not a male descendant dare disobey the 
command, ‘and not a female has a chance,’ 
reptied the vivacious Ruth. ‘Individually, 
my conscience-stricken friend, we shall 
obey the letter of that law, but collectively, 
we shall tamper alittle with the spirit of 


“Well,” said Rachel Hope, ‘‘with all 
your planning you cannot get up one styl- 
ish rig, for it takes twenty-five yards of 
twenty-two inch cloth to make a dress like 
this one we admure so much,” pointing to 
a silk of bewitching beauty and style in the 
fashion plate. ‘If I couldn’t have that one, 
I would wear this dud forever,” she con- 
tinued, looking down her plain skirt with 
its simple hem circling above the shapely 


buskin. 
“Goodness alive, Rachel! twenty-five 


yards did you say?” Ruth was often more 
forcible than elegant in her ‘‘explosions,” 
‘*What can we do?” 

.‘‘Why, piece up the underskirt with some 
old stuff, it would not show,” said Susan 
Young; who from birth had worn nothing 
but pieced-up or pieced-down clothes. Su- 
san was unfortunate in being the fourth 
daughter in an ascending series of seven. 

“If our men folks could see, just once, a 
handsomely dressed woman, I do not be- 
lieve they would be satisfied to see us in 
such mummy rigs, for that is what our 
dresses are like.” 

‘‘We look like animated bean-poles,” said 
Catharine Phelps. ‘‘When Cousin Ralph 
was here from Boston, last summer, he said 
the Hardscrabble girls looked like scare- 
crows off duty. I never meant to tell it, 
but now as we are all roused up on this 
question, it is best we should know just 
how we look to city eyes. But then he 
said something else which takes off the 
sharp edge from what I told you, and that 
is, that we have prettier faces than the Bea- 
con street belles, if ‘we only had a decent 
frame to set them in.” 

“Well, that is comforting, Kate,” said 
Ruth, ‘‘and I am glad you told us. I never 
thought we were afflicted with homely 





faces, if we except this saucy turn-up nose 





of mine,and even this has its compensa- 
tions—it snuffs loftier airs than surround 
this humdrum village—it already scents 
better times for us girls, Shall we buy 
those dresses, Han’, and have them made up 
according to Peterson ?” 

‘1 should be afraid to wear it, Ruth, if 
we had it.. We should have to run the 
gauntlet of every seeing thing in Hard- 
scrabble; the very dogs would bark at us, 
and Mr. Crosby would stop in the midst of 
his tenthly to rebuke us for worldliness.” 

“I dinna care for a’ that—the dogs are 
rusting for want of something to bark at, 
and as for Mr. Crosby’s heavenly tenthly, 
we should be doing humanity a service, to 
put asudden stop to it. I am willing to 
break in the dress, and brave the first round 
of shot.” 

‘“‘Why girls, you need not go to all that 
expense and trouble to show a fashiohably 
dressed woman. Wait until next Sunday, 
and she will walk up the aisle for you.” 

‘Who? Who?” shouted a chorus of 
voices 

“The Melvilles, from Boston,” Rachel 
answered, ‘‘come up to spend the summer 
and ‘enjoy rustic scenery and people,’ the 
mother told Mrs, Lane, with whom they 
board. But Squire Marvyn says that Mr. 
Melville has failed and brought his family 
here because it will cost him less tosupport 
them.” ‘ 

‘‘How many are there, do you know?” 

“‘Four daughters and one son, all grown. 
What if Hardscrabble should arrive at the 
dignity of a summer resort for city people, 
and we should all get rich keeping board- 
ers?” 

‘‘And all get poorer in trying to imitate 
their dress and style,” interrupted Susan, 
who prudently looked after her slice of the 
prospective cake, and saw not so much as a 
shelf whereon to bestow it. 

‘It isa perfect shame, the way we girls 
are kept down,” said Catharine, sharply. 
‘Every one of our fathers owns his house, 
and some of them fifty acres beside, or he 
has a good trade, and yet not one will give 
us money enough to buy a decent outfit, 
and have it made up stylish. I never asked 
to be clothed like the lilies, without toiling 
and spinning, nor like Solomon, or the nine 
hundredth and ninety-ninth Mrs. Solomon 
at the tail-end of the conjugal string; but I 
do ask to be allowed once in my life to be 
tricked from top to toe, not a feather miss- 
ing. You need not laugh girls, but serious- 
ly, I am willing to be changed into a pea- 
cock for a whole season, that I may enjoy 
the sensation of parading brilliant colors 
and dragging a trail after me. I should like 
a chance to feel vain, that I may know how 
wicked it is, and so be able to nip that sin 
in the bud.” 

‘Do subside Kate, while I tell you of a 
plan that has just flashed into my mind.” 
Ruth had a brain much given to flashes— 
sudden inspirations only lasting long enough 
to unsettle her friends and keep herself in a 
rotation of swiftly succeeding projects. 
‘‘Let’s ask that Mr. Melville if he does not 
know other city people, who would be glad 
to enjoy the healthful air and medicinal 
spring of Hardscrabble.”’ 

‘‘Medicinal spring!” echoed a dozen 
throats; ‘‘Where is it?” 

“Be quiet, my dears, I have not read the 
analysis of waters for nothing. I intend 
with your help to make that spring under 
the hill, medicinal—fully up to old Con- 
gress.” 

‘‘How?”’ and the girls could hardly wait 
for an explanation. 

‘*Well, only this must be a profound se- 
cret between us, as we all shall share alike 
in the profits. We will paint the stones in 
the spring a reddish yellow, and after they 
are thoroughly dried, put them back, and 
there’s your deposit of iron!” 

‘Sure enough, Ruth,” and such laughter 
rang out through the air! ‘‘Whatelse, you 
wicked creature?” 

“Then fling in a few pounds of Pyle’s 
salaratus, and there’s a large per cent. of 
bicarbonate of sodium. A handful or two 
of magnesia, a dozen boxes of Seidlitz pow- 
ders, a speck of arsenic, and if I only knew 


how to convert rennet into pepsin, for the 


comfort of weak gizzards, I would ask noth- 
ing more. Then have a chemist with a for- 
eign name on the spot to analyze the water 
before it runs off, and my work would be 
complete. Nature and art in partnership, 
and every form of disease cured by the joint 
company. Oh, girls! how much we are in- 
debted to science! If I succeed with this ex- 
periment, I shall feel inclined to attempt 
the miracle of turning water into wine.”’ 
‘‘Are you in earnest, Ruth?” asked little 
Susan, the least imaginative of the group. 
‘‘Never more 80,” she answered, piercing 
the questioner with her keen, black eyes. 
‘Now who can blame us, if we strike out a 
new path for ourselves? If boys should 
originate and carry out successfully such a 
plan, they would be called sharp for busi- 
ness, level-headed, incipient Astors, Stew- 
arts, etc. What's to hinder us aspiring to 
be the same? Why, girls, already that in- 
significant spring begins to wear a bonanza 
look to my prophetic eyes. But let us look 
our situations calmly in the face. All of 
our brothers and sisters have left home and 
gone West in search of fortune—they are 
free and independent—they can earn and 
spend their substance in riotous living, if 





they choose, while we are tied down here 
without any substance, and if we had any, 
there’s not the ghost of a chance to enjoy 
the aforesaid living. As I said before, we 
are tied down here to take care of the old 
people and marry the few boys left, for the 
same purpose. It is a calamity to be the 
youngest of large families, and as for mar- 
rying the leavings, I will not do that, if I 
have to hang on the tree until I winter-kill.” 

‘Would yon leave our parents old and 
feeble to shift for themselves?” asked 
Susan, with a little sharpness. 

“They are not yet in their dotage, and if 
they were, let them pay us for our services, 
as much as they would have to pay a com- 
mon bired girl, if we are worth no more to 
them, than they. I goin for encouraging 
home industry, as the Tribune says.” 

‘‘We do get our board and clothes, and 
love and care, if we are sick,” continued 
the pertinacious Susan. 

“Yes, I'm grateful for some things, but 
what kind of clothes? I never had better 
than one cheap lawn for warm weather and 
a cheaper cotton delaine for cold weather, 
and as for the other weathers, not a suita- 
ble dud. I put a shilling flower on my 
winter hat, and pretend it makes it very 
cool and light for summer. Then put a bit 
of dark ribbon on my summer hat, and 
make believe I am uncomfortably warm 
under it, in winter. I hate such shams, 
from center to circumference. Now what 
I want to get at, is this,” continued Ruth 
‘‘we must advertise for a few boarders—in 
them do I put my trust—with them we 
must sink or swim, for they are our only 
hope. I am desperate now and something 
shall be done. I say we thirteen must adver- 
tise for a few city boarders, such as are 
anxious to forego the elegancies of town 
life, for the pure air, and medicinal water, 
and simple living.” 

“Yes, living is so simple it is almost a 
fool,” interrupted Catharine. ‘But Ruth, 
supposing our respective sires and siresses 
are willing we should take boarders, and 
boarders are willing to be taken, where is 
the ice with which to cool their parched 
tongues, where the fresh beef and mutton 
twice and thrice a day, with which to satis- 
fy their inward cravings, where the ice- 
cream, the whipped syllabubs frozen to a 
charm, with which to tickle their dainty 
palates? If we lived near a railroad, and 
could send to town every day for ice and 
newly-slain animals, we could manage, but 
as it is, I see but one way out of the im- 
pending difficulty. We must turn Squeers, 
feed them on brimstone and treacle, then 
they will be satisfied with oatmeal gruel.” 

“Or,” chimed in Rachel, ‘‘let Ruth put a 
little ipecac in her spring, the effect will be 
the same.” 

‘Don’t be croakers, girls. We can runa 
wagon daily to the depot, and bring in ice, 
fresh meat and vegetables, until our gardens 
bring forth. Wecan kill chickens, sheep, 
calves and cows if need be, for we have 
such things ourselves—this is where the 
profit will come in. We must have a kind 
of codperative housekeeping and stores, and 
if we all live alike, there can be no invidi- 
ous comparisons. Hash for one family is 
hash for every family. But you talk, Kate, 
as if city boarders think of nothing but 
food. Will not our mountain scenery, our 
balsamic airs, our romantic drives over hills 
and into dells, fill them up a little. or must 
we depend solely upon meat and sweet- 
meat to keep their souls and bodies to- 
gether?” 

“Oh, yes!” asked Catharine, ‘where are 
our easy carriages, low phetons, etc., by 
which to take these delicate creatures air- 
ing? Lumber wagons, one ‘one hoss shay,’ 
and the doctor’s sulky, are the Alpha and 
Omega of our vehicles.” 

“Girls, it seems to me that you are count- 
iug chickens, before you have even the 
eggs,” mildly put in the matter of-fact 
Hannah. 

‘Ido not care if we are; I must count 
chickens hatched or unhatched, or I shall 
die, and I dare not wait, lest I never hear a 
peep. But see here, Catharine, our fathers 
ought to club together and buy one hand- 
some, commodious barouche, and « set of 
silver-mounted harness, and we can take 
turns using it. It would be a paying in- 
vestment, for if we succeed in keeping 
boarders this summer, never fear that we 
shall not have better luck the second season, 
and you can but see that then it will be 
nearly all clear profit, as we shall be pre- 
pared for the business. But if we continue 
talking, we shall never get to work, I 
propose we appoint some one to go and 
talk with Mr. Melville, and learn just how 
much he will help us; another to write an 
advertisement for the Boston Zrumpet, and 
Catharine to interest her cousin Ralph in 
our behalf, you know he could tell us what 
wholesale grocers and butchers to buy of 
where and how ice can be obtained” — 

“And some one else to win over our 
fathers and mothers to our way of thinking 
and making money,” spoke up Sybil Young, 
whose father was, in the mild language of 
Hardscrabble, a little pig-headed—apt to 
see one hole in the fence and to make for 
it, though the whole neighborhood was 
urging him to an opposite course. 

‘Let Ruth and Catharine manage the 
meu folks; and Hannah and Rachel, the 
women; and let us all meet next Monday 


‘in his power. 





———. 
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afternoon here at our house,” said Frances 
Knapp, who had been a silent listener. 

“Agreed,” said Ruth. ‘Kate, we shall 
find every man at the store on Saturday 
evening, and wé can attack them in a body, 
but oh, we must be wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves!” 

“How lucky! The prayer-meeting wil] 
be held to-morrow afternoon at Ann Gibbs’, 
and we can attack our blessed mothers in 
a body,” said Rachel. ‘Now who will 
look after brother Melville?” asked Ruth, 
pertly. ‘‘Who will venture into his august 
presence and say, ‘Can you direct me the 
nearest way to a few city people, pining for 
Hardscrabble air and diet?’” 

‘You go yourself, Ruth,” answered the 
twelve in concert. ‘‘You are not afraid of 
anything. If he is on stilts, you can get on 
stilts; if he is fatherly, you can be daugh- 
terly.” They did not over-estimate Ruth’s 
varied abilities. She could out-Roman the 
Romans when with them. 

All business finished, the company dis- 
persed, and such rosy dreams as each one 
dreamed; such piles of money as each one 
accumulated, such trailing silks, bewilder- 
ing hats, a combination of bird, butterfly, 
and bouquet, such earrings, finger rings 
and bracelets never before and never since, 
dazzled mortal eyes! With what sublime 
indifference they looked at possible objec- 
tions! With what stoical contempt for 
such trifles as inefficient help, delayed 
stores, grumbling boarders, and forebodings 
of cautious seniors! What is not possible 
to the combined inventions of inexperienc- 
ed maidens?” 

The one most dreaded in consultation 
was Mr. Melville, a man affable and con- 
siderate, in proportion as his wife and 
daughters were supercilious. He anticipat- 
ed Ruth’s wishes as soon as she unfolded 
her plan and offered to help her every way 
‘‘Indeed,” said the kind- 
hearted man, ‘‘I know several elderly peo- 
ple like myself, who, I,think, would be 
giad to avail themselves of the chance 
offered; people of moderate means, who 
cannot afford to go to fashionable haunts. 
I will see them personally, if you wish, and 
make the necessary arrangements for you 
if possible.’ The impulsive girl could 
hardly restrain herself from kissing him, 
he was so polite and helpful. ‘‘But,” ad- 
ded he, ‘‘have your fathers given their con- 
sent?” 

‘Not yet, but they will, without doubt, 
this evening. Of course they will object 
at first, but when we put down in figures 
the money we shall make in the business, 
they will heartily approve of it. If you 
will believe it, Mr. Melville,” said Ruth, in 
a sudden burst of confidence, ‘‘it is all our 
fathers can do to support their families, 
Not one has a large farm, and if he had, 
he would be no better off—just a few more 
acres of stone to pick up and Canada this- 
tles and mu lleins to outroot. Our brothers 
and sisters have gone off West or South, 
and left us here to keep the old hearthstone 
bright for their possible return. It is not 
fair, and we are determined to make money 
for ourselves, right here in this unpromis- 
ing Hardscrabble, and I expect it will be a 
hard scrabble. Why, Mr. Melville,” con 
tinued Ruth, growing bold under grievances 
‘our Sunday clothes would not be fit for 
your daughters to wear on—on Monday 
mornings even.” 

“And you are just as happy, my dear,’ 
he replied with respectful admiration, 
‘happier, I believe, and I am almost afraid 
if you should succeed in your undertaking, 
that your city guests with their vanities and 
talk of pleasures, will make you country 
girls more dissatisfied than ever, and less 
able to value correctly the simple blessings 
of a life flowing on calmly in a place like 
this. The strife and worry of men doing 
business, and women trying to live up to 
certain, arbitrary laws, fixed by some Mrs. 
Lofty, are infinitely worse than your mul- 
leins and Canada thistles. Every situation 
in life, has its unpleasant features, though 
we seldom see beyond our own. My child, 
you see a head prematurely whitened by 
heavy cares, risks, and reverses; your little 
enterprise holds that within it which, if it 
cannot blanch these dusky tresses, can’ at 
least wither the freshness of your young 
hearts and plant seeds of anxiety on your 
fair brows.” 

Ruth’s piquant face grew thoughtful. 
She had looked on one side of the coveted 
change; with young enthusiasm to be de- 
termined to succeed was identical with 
s.ccess; two birds in the bush were just as 
valuable as one in the hand. 

‘I hope I have not hurt your feelings, 
Miss Standish, by my plain talk. I only 
wish to have you less sanguine, that in the 
end you may not be too disappointed. I 
think your fathers may put the matter in a 
stronger light than I.” 

**Well, we shall never know until we try, 
shall we?” she asked with a clouded ex- 
pression. 

“Oh, certainly not! How many guests 
can each young lady accommodate?” he 
asked, amused at the thought of the 
parents playing a subordinate part. 

“Some of us can take four, but the rest 
only one or two. You see our houses are 
small, like everything else, they were not 
made an inch larger than was positively 
necessary.” 
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He could hardly repress a smile at the 
income likely to accrue from one or four 
boarders of possible capriciousness as to 
viands and delicacies. But wisely refrain- 
ing from further advice, he merely added, 
«Miss Standish, you have my best wishes, 
and I shall be glad to know how you suc- 
ceed with your parents. Will it be too 
much trouble to come and tell me?” 

“I do not know how it happened,” said 
Ruth, confidentially to Hannah, ‘‘but when 
I came away, 1 could not help kissing his 
dear old hand. He has seen awful reverses, 
Iam sure; and his children are not the 
least bit of help to him—they look helpless 
in their furbelows. Why don’t they strike 
out as we are trying to, and earn a compe- 
tency, at least?” 

The pros and cons were sharp and heavy 
between the fathers and daughter on that 
memorable Saturday evening. On the mer- 
chant’s slate the figures appeared as if by 
magic; indeed, Ruth’s fingers could not 
keep pace with her, mental calculations. 
Five dollars a week, ten, fifteen and twenty 
to those whose homes boasted of two extra 
chambers and a parlor with the required 
“southern exposure!” The slower mascu- 
line intellects could not resist the aggregate 
of bewildering numbers. To those, whose 
family expenses averaged about three “‘law- 
ful shillings” per week of ‘‘boughten stuff,” 
including now and then a codfish by way 
of change from salt pork, so many dollars 
coming in every week, began to look like 
an inexhaustible mine. It finally resolved 
itself into a simple mathematical problem: 
“If Mr. Standish can support his family of 
seven on fifty cents a week, how much 
would it cost him with an addition of four, 
making due allowance for fresh meat, ice, 
and a few other luxuries? Any one could 
see at a glance, who had any talent for 
finance, that hardly five dollars could be 
expended by a judicious manager, and 
there would be ten or fifteen dollars clean 
profit!” ‘More,” said Mir. Standish, from 
whom Ruth inherited her quick, if not 
safe, perceptions, ‘‘than we realize from all 
our trades put together!”’ 

Mr. Young’s caution was impertinent, at 
least so thought Catherine. This prudent 
calculator would insist there is such a thing 
as incidental expenses, which have an un- 
comfortable habit of swelling quite beyond 
human reason; but if the rest felt willing 
to risk it, he could stand as much as any- 
body—his house could hold only two extra 
people, so he should be in less danger of 
being made a bankrupt. But his wife, 
without the least credit for clear reasoning, 
corrected hig fallacious conclusion, by tell- 
ing him that two boarders would require as 
great variety as four, while the latter would 
not consume twice as much, and yet would 
double the income. 

Mr. Young would not yield to the force 
of logic, especially a woman’s, though he 
cherished secret misgivings. He was a 
blacksmith, and as the horses in that region, 
like the children, went barefoot in summer, 
he and his brother shoemaker, were never 
inconvenienced by plethoric purses. So it 
lay in the power of a boarder to plunge him 
into financial distress. 

The merchant, wily as the successful 
merchant is, threw his influence on the 
girls’ side, knowing his sales would be in- 
creased by the new wants which must inev- 
itably be created. The Rev. Mr. Crosby 
was also consulted, and he was found to be 
skeptical as to the influence of city women 
upon the morals of a community, so dis- 
tinctively rural as Hardscrabble. ‘They 
would be fashionable beyond anything 
these girls had ever seen, and would not a 
taste for unnecessary finery and execrable 
styles be formed, which would at last con- 
trol their young natures and drive them to 
every form of extravagance, and finally 
peril their soul’s salvation?” 

‘Pooh! pooh! Brother Crosby, we have 
n’t instilled lessons of economy for nothing, 
I hope—we haven’t set our faces like flint 
against the demoralizing tendencies of a— 
ahem—corrupt—I say against the inroads 
of fashion and frivolity, to see "em swept 
down by one summer’s—ahem—I say set at 
naught by our girls in one season.” Mr. 
Standish was not accustomed to continued 
speech; he sometimes floundered in the 
midst of clear ideas. 

The party least feared by the girls, and 
yet the most formidable of all, was the 
“mother-party.”” Though usually of mild- 
flavored speech, yet now they turned an 
unexpected side to their daughtérs, and 
rained torrents of objections in the shape of 
debts to be incurred before the business of 
keeping boarders could be entered upon. 
There were new dishes, napery, toilet ne- 
cessities, carpets that must be bought, and 
too many other things to mention, which 
would have deterred the girls from the 
risk, if the fathers, now wholly ‘‘committed 
to the cause,” had not come to their help. 

“Mother,” said Ruth, drawing her stool 
beside her mother’s chair, and looking 
hopefully into the pale, tired face, ‘‘think 
how nice it will be, even if we only pay 
expenses, to have lovely table-cloths and 
napkins, china goblets, a bedroom set, new 
counterpanes, and” — 

“Hush dear; you need not name any- 
thing mere. I too love the refinements, 
but think of the long, hot days filled with 
work, the worry of inventing new dishes, 





the fear we are not suiting our boarders. 
If we lived in a village, with a baker's and 
butcher’s shop convenient, with a large gro- 
cery”— 

‘You hush, dear,” said Ruth; you need 
not name anything more, but think how I 
shall take all the work and worry upon my 
young, stout shoulders—you know I am 
spry and never sick—I am just brim full of 
energy, and all I want of you, my old 
precious, is to look after the odds and 
ends!” 

Mrs. Standish smiled, though her heart 
was not light. She knew, as every mother 
knows, that. ‘looking after the odds and 
ends,” has shattered many @ nervous sys- 
tem, and hurried many a mother to an 
early grave. But she sympathized with her 
daughter in her desire to do something re- 
munerative, and so withheld further objec- 
tions to the project. The yielding of one 
mother, was the signal for all to yield, for 
these neighbors lived like sisters, with one 
interest. 

Catherine sent to cousin Ralph for a 
modern cook-book, and commenced a sys- 
tematic course of study. Peterson was 
superseded by Mrs. Leslie, and our young 
girls were more absorbed in her marvelous 
entrés, ragouts, desserts and impromptu 
luncheons for picnics, etc., than in the 
most exciting fiction. The book was com- 
mon property, though the owner was its 
profound student. She was somewhat dis- 
mayed by the expensive receipts of the 
authoress, though sure they could not be 
so extravagant as they read, or the book 
would not be called, ‘‘An Indispensable 
Guide to Housekeepers.” 

‘Dear me!” said Catharine to Ruth, as 
they sat reading the list of puddings and 
their respective sauces, I did not know 
there were other kinds of flavoring beside 
lemon and nutnfegs, did you?” 

“‘Oh yes, you verdant darling, have you 
forgotten coriander Seed and caraway? Do 
not at this early hour, begin to turn your 
back on Hardscrabble seasoning and”— 

“Do stop joking, Ruth if you can, and 
think of what is to come; white wine, bit- 
ter almonds” — 

‘‘And a bitter experience, if we attempt 
to follow Mrs. Leslie, so 1 shall stick to the 
old cook book, my mother’s head, for it 
never turns out anything sour or heavy, 
and I guess boiled cider and butternuts in 
her hands, will be quite as desirable as that 
which you read. Why, Catharine, this 
book will be the death of you! You are 
positively losing flesh, growing pale, and I 
am afraid you will break out into receipts 
—a kind of—of—culinary eruption, board- 
ing -house rash, or something of the kind. 
Take heart, for I have prayed daily that 
our boarders may be dyspeptics, and so 
great is my faith, that my mind runs on 
graham and oatmeal, and perhaps a sweet 
baked apple. You see I dc not aspire to 
the office of caterer. My house siall not 
be a restaurant, but a sanitarium”— 

‘‘What nonsense! Call it the poor 
house and be done with it, Ruth Standish. 
I read a story about a man trying to diet, 
and such a variety of dishes as he had, 
must have kept his poor wife cooking from 
morning till night? A sick appetite means 
business.” 

“‘So be it then; but now in earnest, I did 
come over to borrow Mrs. Leslie, and I 
must hurry home, for I left the oven heat- 
ing” — 

‘‘What are you going to make?” 

‘That cannot be decided until it is done. 
Things have a habit of turning out differ- 
ently from what I expect. Though I work 
by rule, somehow the result proves to be an 
exception. But good-by, for I must go.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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TEARS, IDLE TEARS. 





Some women too often indulge in the 
habit of frivolous crying, as it may fitly be 
styled. Tears of happiness are their ‘‘own 
excuse for being.” The tears of sorrow are 
sacred; and the tear of sympathy never 
falls in vain; but the corrupting influence 
of selfishness does not pervade these senti- 
ments, in their normal development. It is 
always the bane of those smaller natures 
that do not scorn to use ‘‘that weapon of 
(their) weakness” which the morbid poet 
calls ‘‘too convincing, dangerously dear.’ 
But it is full time that woman put aside the 
armor of weakness for the armor of strength. 
What has true womanhood to lose by the 
cultivation of strength of mind and char- 
acter? Weakness is morbidness; st:ength 
is health. A noble nature, pursuing no ig- 
noble aims, has no need of the arts of fee- 
bleness, nor would condescend to compass 
even worthy ends by unworthy means, But 
are these indeed more effectual than such as 
a keener sense of honor adopts? Sunshine 
and cheer must prove at last more trusty 
weapons in the strife with wrong, than the 
tiresome tear. Why should women be per- 
petually associated with the gloom of a 
rainy day? Why is a crying mood essen- 
tially better or more dignified than a smil- 
ing one? The one is at least quite as like- 
ly to be the outcome of. selfishness as the 
other. Woman does not fall, but rises toa 
higher ideal, by drying the eternal tear, 
leaving shade for sunlight, and finding her 
appointed place as an earnest but cheerful 
worker in any chosen walk of duty merit- 





ing the devotion of her willing spirit. Must 
she be forever dwelling upon the minor 
key, and is her highest presentment always 
to be the mournful woman of the tomb and 
the weeping willow, so familiar a sight in 
the framed samplers that once did so abound 
in rustic New England? The tomb is hal- 
lowed; but the true mourner never poses 
before it. She will be found in homes visi- 
ted by sorrows like her own, striving to 
lighten the burden which she shares with 
kindred sufferers. Woman, no less than 
man, was meant for something better than 
‘‘a pendulum between a sigh and tear,” the 
figure under which humanity appeared to 
the gloomy vision of Young. Though it be 
true that “‘into each life some rain must 
fall,” how shall Woman keep those quali- 
ties which the poet recognizes in her, 
“The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill,” 
how shall she shine as— 
“a Spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light,” 
if her eyes are dimmed, her nerves shaken, 
and the healthful flow of thought and feei- 
ing checked by that indulgence in self-pity 
in which a prolonged grief finally merges? 
Not the natural tear, honorable in man or 
woman, but the habitual tear, should be 
shunned, and even despised. 

There are, unhappily, many women who, 
while too good or too simple to practice the 
wiles of ‘‘the unanswerable tear,” still are 
not ashamed to become habitual weepers. 
When shall the daughters of every house- 
hold be taught that frivolous crying is no 
more graceful or becoming in them than it 
would be in their brothers? In an average 
family of women you may see more emo- 
tion wasted in a year than a reasonable be- 
ing, who valued life, and improved its op- 
portunities, would expend in thrice that 
time. Crying ‘‘an hour by Shrewsberry 
clock” over some inconceivable trifle! No 
wonder that so many women are premature- 
ly old! it is Lamartine, the apostle of the | 
sentimental, who owns that ‘‘a day of tears 
is more exhausting than a year of work.” 
Surely life’s energies are too precious, too 
sacred to be dissipated in this fruitless igno- 
ble way. If we will weep, let it be for 
others’ woes, rather than our own. The 
worth of a tear may be known by its near 
or remote relation to self. If we must shed 
the tear of sentiment, let it not fall for 
small, selfish griefs, but for the real suffer- 
ings of the afflicted, the sick, the poor, the 
wreck of a cause, the miseries of a country. 
But better than mere tears would be the en- 
deavor to find some ministration of good to 
accomplish. The prayer and the tear have 
been forever commended to Woman, but 
they are healthful to the soul only when 
correlated with acts of duty; and there is 
no more dangerous snare than barren emo- 
tion. What a wretched delusion it is 

“That when we sob over fancied woes, 
The angels hovering overhead 
Count every pitying drop that flows, 
And love us for the tears we shed.”’ 
Not the least genuine movements of sympa- 
thy are such as the same author indicates: 
“I often cried—not those pattering tears 
that run off the eaves upon our neighbors’ 
grounds, the stillicidium of self-conscious 
sentiment, but those which steal noiselessly 
through their conduits until they reach the 
cisterns lying about the heart; those tears 
that we weep inwardly with unchanging 
features.” : 

But the evils of life exact their cruel tri- 
bute from us all; and some natural tears 
must fall, over our own troubles. Which 
are those that may be shed without causing 
us shame or self-reproach in the retrospect? 

Tears flow at last, to melt the frozen 
griefs of the bereaved, or soften the remorse 
of the penitent; and tears are the final re- 
lief of long-continued bodily anguish, com- 
ing when the overtaxed nervous energies 
can no further sustain the will, in its des- 
perate struggle with pain. It is only the 
savage who counts such tears disgraceful. 

But it is a question for conscience to de- 
cide whether we are ever justified in shed- 
ding even the most reluctant drops under 
the pressure of mere adversity. We may 
be deeply moved by its injuries, as we see 
them visited upon others, but for ourSelves 
—no! Tears shed at its imperious bidding 
we should assuredly regret. The future 
will yet so richly compensate for the evils 
of this temporary discipline. Not in kind, 
perhaps, but in degree, the debt due us 
from life shall be paid. By dint of patience, 
resolution, and energy, even uncourteous 
adversity shall be forced to make the 
amende honorable. With youth, health, and 
brave heart, what are the hardships and 
privations of poverty? Only a frost in 
May! ° 

We trust that the sighing, fainting, sen- 
timental sisterhood have passed away with 
the congenial heroines of the Laura Matilda 
school of fiction; but their successors are 
still with us, in the class of teasing weepers 
who practice their unlovely habit in too | 
many homes. Whence these tears? Alas! 
they often flow from ignoble sources. They 
wiil be found to originate in some form of 
self-seeking. The hurts of wounded pride, 
mortified vanity, or impotent spite, find 
temporary solace in the ever-ready tear. 
The sooner the truth stands confessed that 
there is nothing womanly in this undue 





craving for sympathy, the better for the 


happiness of the home, and the interests of 
society. At last the dull world learns that 
weakness, and not strength, is the snare. 
To be strong minded is no longer a reproach 
to women; nor is it still believed that a 
weak mind is her Heaven-sent portion. 
What evil should come of courage, and 
what good of cowardice? since, as has been 
keenly observed, without courage there ig 
no assurance of the safety of any other vir- 
tue, Wellsaid John Stuart Mill, that wo- 
men had been stimulated to the cultivation 
of the emctional nature in an abnormal de- 
gree; and that they needed to acquire the 
strength that comes -with the lessons of rea- 
son, moderation, and self-control. Is there 
any lasting charm in fatuity? The girl 
who suffers herself to scream at the sight of 
some harmless insect, or to cry over every 
slight trial of endurance, has chosen to 
consort with pain and weariness, folly and 
slavery, when she might have known the 
high companionship of wisdom, strength, 
and cheer. Perhaps ‘“‘pretty Fanny’s way” 
may now be found engaging enough, but 
will it be a crown of glory to her mature 
womanhood? Will it command respect or 
win regard for her later years? Will life 
really be fuller, richer, sweeter, for this 
lack of healthful discipline? What is there 
we could not better have spared from life 
than its discipline? Can the matron dis- 
pense with that training in patience and 
fortitude which should not have been un- 
known to the girl? 

There are too many brave and resolute 
women for the weepers not to be shamed 
out of a weakness that so ill compares with 
the cheerfulness of these bright examples 
of the truest courage. There are too many 
excuses for suffering women, in ill-health, 
weak constitutions, domestic trials, and the 
presure of endless cares and labors, nut to 
touch with regret and pity the tones of the 
voice that ventures to utter to these unwel- | 
come truths. But so much harm has been 
done by the mistaken ideas current on this 
subject! If ‘‘idle tears,” the poet confesses, 
“I know not what they mean,” but we know 
that for women they mean headache, neu- 
ralgia, and the thousand and one forms of 
nervous depression to which they stand re- 
lated alternately as cause and effect. The 
boasted relief of tears—habitual tears—is a 
pitiable delusion. This habit, like any oth- 
er, grows more and more tyrannical in its 
demands, and niggardly in its returns. It 
is a wretchedly unworthy form of self-pam- 
pering! Let the nervous, overworked wo- 
man, when next she is about to shut herself 
in her room, seeking the indulgence of ‘‘a 
good cry”—oh! the mischief done by the 
thoughtless use of that traditionary misno- 
mer!—try, instead, the tonic of a good walk 
in the pure fresh air, If she has leisure for 
the one, she can find opportunity for the 
other. And if some neighborly kindness, 
some errand of duty, or message of mercy, 
be the object of her walk, so much the bet- 
ter for soul and body. 

No; true strength of character is never 
inconsistent with genuine warmth of feel- 
ing. Let us endeavor to redeem the dignity 
of womanhood; nor, while we cultivate the 
heart, suffer the sensibilities to usurp con- 
trol of the larger qualities of a womanly na- 
ture, at the cost of peace, strength, and: a 
cheerful courage. E. B. C. 

Wakefield, South Kingstown, R. I. 
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JOURNAL INDEX FOR 1879. 


Subscribers desiring a copy of the Index 
to the Woman’s Journal, for 1879, will 
please send to the office, 5 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


NO DEFINITE GRIEVANCE. 


In last week’s Woman’s JouRNAL an 
able and earnest friend of Woman Suffrage, 
under the head ‘“‘Tu Quoque,” explained 
the causes which restrained many women 
in Massachusetts from the exercise of their 
right to vote for school committee. These 
causes were clearly set forth, and also the 
fact, that with no such reasons to hinder, a 
large majority of men do not vote, except 
upon especially exciting occasions. 

Among other things which kept women 
from voting, the writer mentioned ‘‘The 
absence of any definite grievance, and there- 
fore of any reason for voting.” I felt a 
shock as I read the words, and in my heart 
said ‘‘Tu quoque?”’ 

No grievance! Disfranchisement itself is 
the ever present and crowning grievance 
which afflicts women. It is the evil tree 
from whose root springs all the legal injust- 
ice which has driven women to seek politic- 
al rights. 

Women may be stupid and weak, but 
does any one suppose if tliey had had their 
share of the law making power, wives 
could have been legally deprived of the 
custody of their own persons, of the prop- 
erty they possessed, and of all they could 
earn, while they were entitled only to ‘‘food 
and clothes and medicine?” Would moth- 
ers have deprived themselves of all claim 
to, or right in their children? Would wid- 
ows, half a century of whose life had been 
spent in the service of the home, have been 
legally left to starve on the use of their 
pitiful “thirds?” Would all women have 
been left without a jury trial of their peers? 
Would they have shut themselves out of any 
part in deciding great questions of the na- 
tion, and of the State, in the settlement of 
which they must be inextricably involved? 

Oh no! Disfranchisement is the great 
grievance of women. Disfranchisement 
which tramples on the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, spurns at the Bill of Rights, and 
denies the political rigits of fifteen millions 
of women citizens, is a crime as much 
greater than ‘‘stealing a State,” or a seat in 
Congress, as a wrong done to millions is 
greater than a wrong done to one. 

So long as women are held as conquerors 
hold their subjects, let no one think they 
are without ‘‘a definite grievance.” L. 8. 








ENGLISH WOMEN IN POLITICS. 


Our readers will find in our columns a 
report of a meeting of Women at Leeds 
during the recent Parliamentary canvass to 
advance the election of Messrs. Gladstone 
and Barran. In several respects the gath- 
ering was a remarkable one, and the senti- 
ments of the speakers bring out clearly 
some of the most important issues and tell 
the secret of the liberal success. The 
‘women voiced the best religious convictions 
of Engiand, and the ability and high moral 
tone of their speeches confirm the ground 
so often taken by suffragists that women 
will bring into politics a needed element. 
There was also another meeting of women 
at York, to aid in the election of the two 
liberal candidates, Messrs. Leeman and 
Creyke. A careful reading of what these 
women said will show that they were emi- 
nently fit to express opinions, and as voting 
is but another mode of expressing opinions 
there can be no doubt of their fitness for 
the ballot. Another fact in this connection 
should also be noted. The liberals of Leeds 
and York did not think that women were 
out of their sphere in thus discussing prac- 
ticai politics and pledging to use their influ- 
ence to secure votes for the liberal candi- 
dates. Towards the close of the speeches 
of the women at Leeds, Mr. Barran came 
in and said the friends who called the 
meeting ‘“‘had done a wise, judicious, and 
patriotic thing.” In York the two candi- 
dates were also present, and one of them, 
Mr. Leeman, was even more pronounced 
The women thanked him for his previous 
steady efforts to support all measures tend- 
ing to their elevation and the improvement 
of their political and social condition. Mr. 
Oreyke said ‘‘should Mr. Leeman and him- 
self be returned they would owe their suc- 
cess in no inconsiderable degree to the hard 
work and the enthusiasm of the ladies of the 





city.” Mr, Leeman confirmed this statement 
and added that ‘“‘he hoped no man was un- 
aware of the great influence which had been 
brought to bear on the York election by 
the ladies of the city, through whom Mr. 
Creyke and himself had gained many sup- 
porters.” Mr. Gladstone and his colleague 
were elected by a majority nearly reaching 
ten thousand, and the women of Leeds 
doubtless did much to swell these numbers. 

But while the women of Leeds were thus 
werking for Mr. Gladstone and his party, 
many of the leading women at Midlothian 
entered the lists in favor of the tory candi- 
date, and used their influence to prevail on 
their husbands to vote for the opponent of 
the ex-premier. 

Now to encourage women in all this is to 
encourage tbem in the first step. We have 
not heard that any home interest was neg- 
lected by these gatherings of the women. 
They did not stay half as late as those do 
who go to balls and parties. Not. one of 
them lost anything that is essentially wom- 
anly. On the other hand the high tone of 
their speeches wes a moral tonic. Miss 
Gladstone also attended her brother during 
his canvass, and Lady Burdett Coutts was 
solicited to contribute towards the election 
funds. The latter, it is true, declined, but 
the committee who asked for the gift rec- 
ognized the right of women to pay election 
expenses. All these facts show the drift of 
English political opinion. When these 
same women go to Parliament with a peti- 
tion for the franchise we hope those whom 
they have thus helped to elect will be found 
strongly on the side of Woman Suffrage. 
If women can render such efficient service 
now when allowed to vote we may hope 
for more purity in politics and a recogni- 
tion of the higher elements of statesman- 
ship. Meanwhile let us rejoice at all such 
indications as the recent elections furnish. 
These are harbingers of the comirg day 
when woman in England will have equal 
political rights with man. 8. W. B. 


DRINKING AND SELLING WINES AND 
LIQUORS. 





“It is very plain, too plain to be insisted 
on, that to remove what intoxicates, is to 
remove intoxication. In proportion as ar- 
dent spirits are banished from our houses, 
our tables, our hospitalities, in Ppa kee 
as those who have influence and authority 
in the community, abstain themselves, and 
lead their dependents to abstain from their 
use, in that proportion the occasions of ex- 
cess must be diminished, the temptation to 
it must disappear.” 

In these words of Dr. Channing we have 
stated one of the fundamental principles on 
which the temperance reform is conducted. 
Every man who recognizes the force of 
facts will admit that one of the most prolif- 
ic causes of intemperance will be found in 
our social customs of drinking. As long 
as those classes who are most powerful in 
shaping our social customs countenance 
this usage, so long there will remain this 
powerfully acting cause. It also stands as 
one of the greatest obstacles in the way of 
areform. If this be so then it is of the 
greatest importance that those who have 
social influence should use it so as to 
change the social customs of drinking. Ifa 
club made up of members from those in 
the highest positions of society, including 
some of our best and most esteemed clergy- 
men,sells wine and liquors to its own mem- 
bers, to be drunk on the premises, then that 
club keeps a liquor shop just the same as 
any other place where liquor is sold. Un- 
less it violates the law it must take out a 
license and become a recognized vender in 
wine and liquors. ‘hus the influence of 
this club is thrown in favor of the drinking 
social customs and the dram shop. The 
members of this club say to young men it 
is a good thing to drink wine and liquors, 
it is also a good thing to buy and sell wine 
and liquors to be drunk on the premises, 
that is, it is a good thing to have a dram- 
shop. For where, we ask, is the difference 
in principle between selling and drinking 
wine and brandy at the St. Botolph Club 
on Boylston street, and in selling beer or 
whiskey in the grog-shop on North street? 
Would these clergymen and high-minded 
laymen belong to an association that kept a 
dram-shop on the cove? 

The real ground of complaint against the 
St. Botolph and other clubs where wines 
and liquors are sold and drunk is, that they 
sanction and uphold liquor-drinking as a 
custom and a business. Nay, more, that 
they engage in it. 

Now without entering more fully’ into 
this argument, let us suppose that these 
clergymen, acting on the principles as de- 
clared by Dr. Channing, had uttered a pro- 
test and said, ‘‘I cannot give my moral sanc- 
tion to this custom of drinking and selling 
wines and liquors. If these things are 
done I cannot join your association.” Such 
an act would have been a powerful blow 
against the custom and sale in the commun- 
ity. It would have placed them on a high 
moral plane. It would have been a blow 
for righteousness more effective than any 
amount of preaching. Instead of this we 
find them either making weak excuses or 
an open plea for liquor drinking and liquor 
selling. 

We close, as we began, with a word from 
Dr. Channing: 

‘Consider all this, and then judge, as in 


‘jence.” 





the sight of God, whether you are not bound 
to use your whole influence in banishing 
the use of spirits, as one of the most perni- 
cious habits, from the community. If you 
were to see, as the consequence of this bev- 
erage, a loathsome and mortal disease break- 
ing out occasionally in al! ranks, and 
sweeping away crowds in the most depress. 
ed portion of society, would you not lift 
your voices against it, and is not an evil 
more terrible than pestilence, the actual, 
frequent result of the use of spirituous 
liquors? That use you are bound to dis- 
courage; and how? By abstaining wholly 
yourselves, by excluding ardent spirits 
wholly from your tables, (and if Dr. Chan- 
ning were now living he would have 
added clubs) by giving your whole weight 
and authority to abstinence. This practi- 
cal, solemn testimony, borne by the good 
and respectable, cannot but spread a health- 
ful public sentiment through the whole 
community. ..... At the present mo- 
ment, he who uses ardent spirits, or intro- 
duces them into his hospitalities, virtually 
arrays himself against the cause of temper- 
ance and humanity. He not merely gives 
an example to his children and his domest- 
ics, which he may one day bitterly rue; he 
withstands the good in their struggles for the 
virtue and happiness of mankind. He for- 
sakes the standard of social reform, and 
throws himself into the ranks of its ‘‘foes.” 
8. W. B, 





MRS, CAMPBELL IN IOWA, 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell is well- 
known from Maine to the Rocky Mountains 
as one of the most faithful and untiring 
advocates of Woman Suffrage. She is at 
present residing in Iowa. She is keeping 
house, but notwithstanding, she holds meet- 
ings, going and coming as circumstances 
require, and using every means to forward 
our cause by creating an interest in it. 

On the second week in April she held 
three meetings in Story county, and organ- 
ized a society for that county. The next 
week she was to go to Guthrie county for 
similar work there. She has published fifty 
thousand memorials to the next general 
assembly of Iowa, and hopes to get as 
many thousand names to these memorials, 

Mrs. Campbell’s heart is in her work. 
She is deterred by no difficulties. If there 
is lack of means, or of codperation, she 
goes forward without either, and does the 
work which will secure botli. But Iowa is 
one of the States most advaucedin Woman 
Suffrage sentiment. Earnest men and wom- 
en, scattered all over that great State, be- 
lieve in political rights of women. Several 
times a Suffrage amendment has been sub- 
mitted by one branch or the other of the 
Legislature, and all it needs is combined 
effort and a pull al! together, to put Iowa 
in the fore front of the States that will se- 
cure the ballot for women. We miss the 
able help of Mrs. Campbell in the East; but 
emphatically, one field is the world. Help 
in one place is help in every place. «¢ 

Mrs. Campbell will act as agent for the 
Woman’s JouRNAL in Iowa. It already 
has a good list of subscribers in that State. 
But it is the only weekly paper east of the 
Rocky Mountains devoted to the interests 
of woman—to her educational, industrial, 
legal and political rights, and especially her 
right of Suffrage. It gives fifty-two num- 
bers of eight pages each, and hence, at 
$2.50 a year, is the cheapest paper of its 
kind, and should havea great many readers 
in a State like lowa, which only needs a 
little more light on the question to enable 
it to establish Woman Suffrage. L. 8. 
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A HUSBAND NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR HIS 
WIFE’S DEBTS. 


A recent decision of the High Courts of 
Appeals in England has created trepi- 
dation among shopkeepers. Mrs. Mellor, 
the wife of a man in a respectable position, 
manager of a railway hotel in Bradford, 
ordered some articles of dress of Messrs. 
Debenham & Freebody on credit, which 
were sent on to her at her husband’s house 
in the usual course. There was no conten- 
tion that the dresses were unsuited to Mrs. 
Mellor’s station, or overcharged. Never- 
theless Mr. Mellor refused to pay for them, 
alleging that he had forbidden his wife to 
buy anything upon his credit, thatshe had 
disobeyed his commands, and that conse- 
quently he should not pay for the dresses, 
Messrs. Debenham & Freebody sued him 
for the amount, but the judges were unani- 
mously agreed in the judgment that if a 
husband prohibited his wife from pledging 
his credit, that prohibition ended his liabil- 
ity, even though it were privately given. 

This decision is very distasteful to trades- 
men,’ because it obliges them to protect 
themselves by ascertaining of married wom- 
en whether they have a written authority to 
pledge their husbands’ credit. The English 
press in commenting upon this subject says 
that ‘‘Our manners forbid so open an asser- 
tion of the pecuniary dependence of the 
wife even for articles of personal conven- 
Here it seems that the manners 
are in advance of the law. What the latter 


demands, the former forbids. The Woman 


Suffrage Journal, in noting the above, adds: 
Uf ‘There is no other relation which places 
apy person in so absolutely helpless and 
dependent a pecuniary position as that of a 
wife under English Jaw. Her money is 
given by the law to her husband. She has 
no credit of her own, and her husband can 
prohibit her from pledging his credit with- 
out being in any way bound to supply her 





with money. A married woman, even if 
she have money settled to her separate use, 
cannot be sued for any debt incurred since 
her marriage, although her separate prop- 
erty is, we believe, liable for her ante- 
nuptial debts. The husband has by recent 
legislation been relieved from these debts, 
in contravention of the dictum of old 
Blackstone, that when a man took a wife 
he ‘took her and her responsibilities to- 
gether.’ There is a ring of the chivalric 
spirit in this maxim which counts for some- 
thing to balance the disabilities imposed 
on wives. But men nowadays have out- 
grown such ideas, While taking care to 
keep their grip on the purses and property 
of their wives, they have taken effectual 
means to reliéve themselves from the ante- 
nuptial and post-nuptial responsibilities 
which formerly were held to belong to 
them as husbands.” 8. W. B. 
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CASTE AT WEST POINT. 


The case of the colored cadet Whittaker 
is still undergoing investigation. No posi- 
tive evidence up to the time of our writing 
has been produced to fasten the guilt on 
any one. General Schofield has expressed 
the belief that neither Whittaker nor his 
fellow cadets are guilty, but that the deed 
was done by one or more outsiders. While 
this is as yet undetermined there are a few 
features of the case worthy of note. It has 
been shown that Whittaker has been wholly 
ignored by the cadets in all possible ways. 
They have spoken to him only when they 
have been obliged to. In some cases they 
have treated him with studied rudeness, 
His presence has been regarded as little bet- 
ter than a personal insult. 

Who is this young man? He belongs to 
a wronged and recently emancipated race. 
By solid work and pluck he got an educa- 
tion which enabled him*to enter West 
Point. There has been no charge of his 
having been officious or forthputting. With- 
out bravado or fawning he has quietly 
pursued his studies. Common justice would 
say this young man ought to have a fair 
chance. He should be encouraged. But 
instead of this these students let him severe- 
ly alone. What that means every one ac- 
quainted with student life in school and 
colleges well knows. It tends to crush the 
spirit and breed discouragement. It is 
an added obstacle. Not one of those three 
hundred fellow students, so far as we have 
learned, had one word of encouragement. 
Their treatment tended to thwart rather 
than to help him. Why? Because he was 
@ negro. 

We wish it to be distinctly understood 
that we are not asking these young gentle- 
men to make him a bosom friend or close 
companion, Students, like others, choose 
their intimates on personal grounds. What 
we complain of is that studied and deliber- 
ate neglect which has its birth in a spirit of 
caste founded on a prejudice as false as it 
is unreasoning. 

Now we brand this conduct as mean and 
contemptible. It hasno justification in any 
just or generous sentiment. It comes from 
a pride of race which has been intensified 
by ages of cruelty and wrong. It is the 
lingering shadow of the great crime of 
slavery. 








Since writing the above we have read the 
following report in the New York World of 
Mr. Beecher’s sermon last Sunday on this 
subject :— 

The spirit of race hatred, the spirit of 
caste exists yet and has not yet been de- 
stroyed. as there ever so piteous a spec- 
tacle in time as that which is now going on 
ina near fortification? A young man of 
African descent, sent there by the Govern- 
ment to learn the duties of an officer, wrong- 
ed, abused, maltreated, and instead of being 
delivered from his persecutors, instead of 
being vindicated, defended, he is cast, as it 
were, into the seat of the criminal; treated 
as if he was a culprit justifying himself. 
Does any man of commonsense believe that 
if there had been at the foot of his class the 
son of a distinguished statesman that he 
would have undertaken to have avoided ex- 
— by mutilating himself and tying 

imself hand and foot? Tied by his feet! 
I would like to have some of you try that 
and see if it is an easy thing fora man to 
tie his feet and tie his own hands and slit 
his own ears. And yet, without one single 
bit of proof, from nothing in the world but 
a feeling of caste and race hatred, the offi- 
cers of the post jump to a conclusion so 
miserably shallow that three-fourths of all 
the newspapers in the United States put 
their indignant veto on it. God bless them 
for their charity and for their just feeling. 
There that African man sits to-day, and you 
and I know it, without the least sympathy 
from those around him—his fellows,. When 
Dr. Fulton heard of it he went up there to 
see him—may God bless him for it—and 
took his two daughters with him, two 
beautiful girls, to shake hands with this 
poor young man, and he said to the com- 
mandant of the post, ‘‘1 want this African 
man to know that there are ladies born and 
bred that sympathize with him.” And he, 
poor fellow, said this was the first sympathy 
from white people that he had had since he 
been there at West Point. Strengthened by 
Dr. Fulton’s exhortations, he dared the 
next day to bear testimony to the treatment 
he had received; to the complete isolation 
to which he had been condemned. Stand- 
ing in the midst of ‘cadets picked from the 
choicest of our people, he bore testimony 
that when he entered a recitation room and 
sat down on a bench every one of the oth- 
ers on the bench gut up and left and went 
and sat somewhere else; and for all these 
years he has been alone—he, a child, a 
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ward of the Government, in an institution 
in the. proud State of New York, where 
churches swarm and touch each other; this 
oung man is permitted to go two, three 
our years without a single manifestation of 
sympathy from those around him. He 
one of a down trodden race for centuries. 
and but recently emancipated; in a position 
that should have touched every honorable 
heart, every Christian feeling, has been as 
absolutely alone as if in the midst of the 
grea’ Salt Lake of the West or in the Des. 
ert of Sahara. I have no wish to condemn 
these officers; I believe they are Christians 
and gentlemen; Dut what is the condition of 
that Christianity that among all these offi- 
cers during four years not a young man of 
them all had the moral courage to take this 
man by the hand or speak to him a sympa- 
thizing word. It is this that grieves me, 
It is not for this particular child 1 care, but 
it is this, that among those cadets there hag 
not been enough moral courage in one, in 
two, in five, in a dozen, to say to this man, 
**You shall not stand alone; we will be your 
body-guard.” I scorn them that they did 
not do this; 1 hate them. The newspapers 
bave done their duty nobly and well. (Ap. 
plause.) Ithank them in the name of hu. 
manity, I thank them in the name of equity, 
in behalf of patriotism and in bebaif of 
God—(prolonged applause)—that they have 
interposed to shield this youngman. (Re- 
newed ~ 9 og thing | now say,” 
continued Mr. echer wiping the tears 
from his eyes, ‘‘this thing is not going to be 
for long. If ever there was a time that 
Northern sentiment should demand that 
there shall be more colored men sent to 
West Point than ever before, that time igs 
now. They should be sent there in such 
numbers that they cannot be condemned to 
isolation and remain there without sympa- 
thy and companionship. We will have 
them there—(applause)—they shall go there; 
we have redeemed them from bondage 
called them by the sacred name of citizen, 
and have declared that Christianity shall be 
their shield, and we will resist the devil and 
all his works that undertakes to put them 
down. (Applause.) They shall have a 
chance to. study; they shall plead in our 
courts; they shall practice medicine wher- 
ever called of God todo so; they shall be 
students, artists, and they shall be officers, 
and if white men do not like them, let the 
white men resign and go where they will. 
8. W. B. 


MRS. BERNETTE H. WILLIAMS. 





One of the earliest and most active of the 
friends of Woman Suffrage has fallen. Mrs, 
Bernette H. Williams of Mendon, Mass, 
died at her home Saturday, April 10, 1880, 
Her health, which was never robust, for the 
last year had gradually failed until from 
mid winter, she was compelled to remain 
in her room altogether. There, cared for 
by her oldest daughter and her husband for 
more than eleven weary weeks, at last, she 
painlessly fell asleep. Her father was the 
Hon. Daniel Hill, formerly of Blackstone, a 
man of much distinction in local and state 
affairs, and of singular originality and force 
of character. Her mother, Nancy B. Hill, 
was scarcely inferior in natural endowments 
or in literary attainment to her husband and 
was much more devoted to reforms than 
he. Their home in Blackstone was often 
the stopping place of the then unpopular 
anti-slavery lecture-men and women, black 
and white. The daughter learned from 
both father and mother to care nothing for 
public opinion if it was opposed to the 
right. ‘She studied in Blackstone and 
Woonsocket common and high schools, at 
Warren (R. I.) Seminary, Oread Institute 
and Thetford Academy, Vt., and was after- 
wards a successful teacher in several towns. 
She was an excellent scholar in all branches, 
but very few were quicker or more accurate 
in mathematics than she. Most moral ques- 
tions of the times were promptly grappled 
and decided by her, and once convinced 
where lay the right, she never doubted or 
wavered in her belief, though all her near- 
est and dearest friends, and the public also 
scouted her views. Like her father she 
was almost perfectly fearless in announcing 
her position and opinions, and seemed in 
youth, sometimes, to take a certain pleasure 
in witnessing the commotion and dismay her 
utterance of some radicalism would cause 
her conservative friends. She was appar- 
ently just as sure of being right in her 
opinion as in her mathematical proposi- 
tions, and was as confident of being ac- 
knowledged right finally. 

Seventeen years ago she removed to Men- 
don, and it is probable for nearly half that 
time she was the only hearty believer in Wo- 
man Suffrage in the whole town. Again 
and again she circulated the petitions issued 
by the society, unaided and alone. Neither 
sneers nor opposition which she sometimes 
encountered and keenly felt, made her 
waver for a moment in her resvlution to aid 
the cause of Woman all she could. 

In the anti-slavery movement she had 
stood thus isolated and opposed, and had 
seen Garrison and his associates rise from 
obloquy to honor; and she confidently ex- 
pected the pioneers in the Woman Suffrage 
cause would sometime be equally honored. 
The Woman’s JouRNAL was eagerly read 
as long as she could read; and when too 
weak to read, brief selections were read to 
her as long as she was able to hear them. 
The triumphs of this cause were her tri- 
umphs. : 

One of the sorest disappointments her 
sickness caused her, was that it prevented 
her voting among the eleven women of Men- 
don, who last March cast their first ballot. 
The unexpected election of a competent 
woman to the place of school committeé 
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was, however, an occasion of most heartfelt 
rejoicing to her, and nearly reconciled her 
to her enforced absence. 

Her own house was always open to the 
advocates of Woman Suffrage, to temper- 
ance lecturers and others trying to speak 
for truth and right. Her great desire was 
to have men do right. She held herself to 
the most rigid compliance with the dictates 
of conscience, and some might think her 
too severe in her condemnation of others 
who violated the laws of temperance, kind- 
ness, chastity or honesty. A person believ- 
ed to be without principle was intolerable 
to her, and her transparent truthfulness soon 
mude such a one feel that his presence was 
uncongenial. She practiced no social shams. 
If she asked one to visit her, or expressed 
pleasure in his presence, her words meant 
all they expressed. Her iatimate friends 
would seem very few; bat those friends 
knew her as a rarely strong, sweet nature, 
rich in intellect, in acquirement, in activity, 
in affection. They know well that, in her 
short life she accomplished more than many 
living to old age and far ‘ess hampered by 
circumstances than,she. 

She leaves a husband and eight children, 
the youngest not three years old. Her du- 
ties in the home, bythe general verdict of 
all who knew her, were done as few women, 
however close they keep to ‘‘ Woman’s 
sphere,” ever fulfilled home duties, The 
health, clothing, food, education and morals 
of every child were attended ‘to in all de- 
tails. Scarcely any peculiarity of their dis- 
position or character was misunderstood or 
ill-managed, and her husband found her al- 
ways a most steady sympathizer and safe 
counsellor—in a word, a wife giving and re- 
ceiving perfect love and trust. 

In the midst of such engrossing home- 
duties, and with health already enfeebled, 
in the hope of enlarging by her example the 
sphere of Woman’s usefulness, she filled for 
a year ending March 1879, the place of su- 
perintendent of the Mendon public schools, 
It was her last important public work, and 
all her other work on earth is now com- 
plete; but there remains to surviving ac- 
quaintances the rich legacy of the memory 
of her strong and lovely character and use- 
ful life, and the hope of a future bappy 
meeting. G. B. W. 
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VOTES THROWN OUT AT WILLIAMSTOWN, 


Williamstown is noted for its institutions 
of education and the taxpayers, including 
women, freely pay for their support. Not- 
withstanding, tlie daughters of taxpayers 
had the college doors closed against them 
and some of the earnest women think that 
the influence of the college is ugainst their 
cause. Be this as it may, it is certain the 
women had to work their way through ob- 
stacles to secure a vote and then complain 
that they were wrongfully dealt with in 
voting. One of our correspondents gives 
her experience. She applied to be regis- 
tered last June but was refused by the town 
officials. She had been assessed in the 
general assessment and paid the property 
tax. The town officers insisted upon her 
paying in addition a poll tax. She refused 
and after seeking legal advice, she wrote to 
the attorney general of the State, who, in 
reply, decided in her favor. And only then 
would they allow her to register. It took 
them from the first of June to the fifteenth 
of September to make up their minds. At 
the election three women voted, and after 
the adjournment it was reported that their 
ballots were thrown out. Our correspond. 
ent wrote to the town clerk for the reason 
of this, and he said in reply they were in 
absence of any sure law. Not content 
with this our plucky correspondent then 
called on the other two who voted with her 
and they wrote to the selectmen asking 
them to cause an apology to be printed in 
the paper. The fathers of the town refused, 
and then the women went to the North 
Adams Transcript with their grievance. 
We give below the Transcript’s version. 
The editor, says our correspondent, ‘‘has 
done it in a way not to hurt their feelings 
*much.” It is very evident that, though the 
number of women who desire to vote in 
this town are few, they are in dead earnest, 
and are too resolute to be pushed aside. We 
commend their pluck. Here is what the 
North Adams 7vanseript says: 

“The women voters of Williamstown 
feel aggrieved by the reports that come to 
their knowledge concerning the fate of 
the ballots they deposited at the recent town 
election, and the charge of ignorance on 
their part as to the conditions of correct 
voting. It seems that the women, who 
could only vote in school committee, were 
in doubt whether the requirments of the 
law coneerning the size of ballots applied 
to those for school committee, which in this 
case contained but two names, After in- 
quiries of prominent and intelligent citi- 
zens of Williamstown, they thought it safe 
to deposit ballots containing the names of 
the candidates for school committee cut 
from the regular ballot. These were not 
counted as they did not affect the result. 
The law concerning ballots provides these 
shall be of a certain size if they contain the 
names of more than three candidates. This 
would seem to indicate that ballots con- 
taining the names of less than three candi- 
dates need not be of this specified size, and 





that these women were entitled to have 
their ballots counted and that the ignorance 
of the law, if it existed anywhere, was not 
with them.” 


< 
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THE PROHIBITIONISTS IN STATE CON- 
VENTION. 





The State Convention of the Prohibition- 
ists held on Wednesday, at Wesleyan Hall, 
chose delegates to the National Convention 
at Cleveland, in June, and raised a series of 
resolutions. The Rev. George F. Clarke, 
the President, made a clear and explicit 
speech, defining the aims and showing the 
necessity of a national organization. He 
urged the friends of prohibition to remem. 
ber that the country to-day was in greater 
danger from rum and the rum power which 
compels the nation to do its bidding, than 
from any other foe. The liquor trade is 
killing trade, is killing fifty times as many 
victims every year as fall by the hands of 
Southern assassins, The drink demon is 
the great foe, and we should seize him by 
the throat. There was no reason given for 
the formation of an anti-slavery party which 
did not apply to the organization of prohi- 
bitionists. Earnest addresses were made 
by Rev. George H. Vibbert, Dr. Miner, and 
others, and the following platform was 
adopted as an expression of the principles 
of the National Prohibitory party: 

The drinkin yoy = imperils the home, 
the church and the foundations of all ma- 
terial prosperity; and the two leading par- 
ties of the land refuse tq grapple with this 
enemy of all good. “hs 

The policy of prohibition is infinitely 
more essential to the permanence and suc- 
cess of our Republican government than 
any pending issue between the Republican 
and Democratic parties. . 

We can in no way secure a prohibitory 
policy for the Territories, or for the army 
and navy, or for the enactment and execu- 
tion of excise and importation laws without 
a national prohibitory party. 

No State prohibitory party can be suc- 
cessful or permanent so long as the mem- 
bers are compelled to renew their connec- 
tion with other political parties at every 
recurrence of a national election. 

That all the great and varied interests of 
the nation will be the safest, other things 
being equal, in the hands of men who have 
vindicated their own power of self-denial 
und self-control, and their readiness to sac- 
rifice for the public welfare. 

That a vote for principle is always power- 
ful, anda minority, by holding the balance 
of power, often prevents evils which would 
otherwise be perpetuated. ; 

That for all these reasons our independ- 
ent national prohibitory party is an impera- 
tive necessity. 





oe 
A FEMALE STUDENT OF PHARMACY. 


‘rhe Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 
held its twelfth annual Commencement at 
Union Hall, Thursday evening, April 16. 
The graduating class consisted of nineteen 
men and one woman. Ida Rebecca Brig- 
ham, M. D., who graduated with high hon- 
ors from the New York Free Medical Col- 
lege for Women, and was valedictorian of 
her class, has added another success to her 
achievements as a student. After a two 
years course, she passed a brilliaat examina- 
tion in comparison with the male members 
of the class, who had devoted four years to 
theoretical study and practical work in re- 
tail drug stores. In the department of ma- 
teria medica, she received the highest per- 
centage, in pharmacy only second, and in 
chemistry she ranked among the highest, 
adding another fact to show that in any in- 
teliectual pursuit which women have at- 
tempted in competition with men, they are 
fully their equals. The College is open to 
women on the same terms as men, and wo- 
men are treated with marked courtesy by 
the Faculty and students. The college de- 
serves the warmest support and patronage 
of all friends of tht education of women. 

——_—_ oe 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE ON WOMAN 
IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


In his Fast Day sermon a week ago last 
Sunday, printed in the Saturday Hvening 
Gazette, Mr. Clarke said: 

“Finally, let women take their part in 
public affairs, as they are beginning to do. 
I do not complain of those who oppose 
Woman Suffrage, though 1 think their ar- 
guments are usually rather weak and super- 
ficial. But every real reform, which has 
backbone to it, needs opposition and grows 
stronger by opposition. No doubt, foolish 
things are said in favor of this movement, 
as well as against it, for I never have yet 
heard a discussion in which all the weak 
arguments were on one side. But 1 cannot 
doubt that the time draws near in which 
the peculiar powers of women are to be 
used by the community in helping to re- 
move social misery, to elevate the poor, to 
do away with pauperism, to be guardians 
to the wards of the State, helping to soothe 
the shattered nerves of the insane, to ar- 
range the domestic life of hospitals, of 
prisons, to care for sick souls as well as 
sick bodies, to infuse humanity and Chris- 
tianity into legislation. The hour cometh 
and now is when Woman shall use her deli- 
cacy and her charms, not to bewilder, not 
merely to win admiration, but to bring 
some sunshine, some rays of beauty and 
tenderness into rude hemes, lonely hearts 
and hopeless bosoms. And the basis on 
which all this must rest will be Woman 





Suffrage. Woman shall carry refinement 
to the polls,*and become the companion of 
man in this, as she is meant to be in all of 
his work. She shall go there, not as a 
privilege, not even as aright, but to take 
her part ina great duty, in doing something 
for the nation and the institutions which 
are doing so much for her. 


A WORD FROM INDIANA. 


Epitor JourNAL:—Though very weary 
with an arduous day’s professional labor, I 
cannot refrain from writing you a few 
words and saying that, as I have laid down 
the Woman’s JourNAL after looking over 
the marvelous advance of our work, I feel 
that I want to send a few congratulatory 
words to you, the workers on the watch-tow- 
er. It does seein to me wonderful, as I pause 
to think over the past forty years, and more 
since I first became thoroughly convinced 
of the truth of our claims to equality before 
the law. And TI believe I can honestly say 
that I have never doubted success in time, 
because Ihave implicit faith in the triumphs 
of the right. But the onward march of 
public opinions in the last year, the success 
of the different phases of work in the direc- 
tion of Woman’s complete enfranckisement 
isso truly grand that words come too slowly 
to express my thankfulness. Hallelujah! ex- 
presses it better than anythingI think of 
now. . 

To night the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation in their hall are discussing the 
question, ‘‘Ought women to have the right 
to vote?” Iam too weary to attend but say, 
thank the Lord that the waters are being 
troubled in that very conservative body 
They have been having a course of free 
medical talks given by the prominent phy 
sicians in the city to this club. The next 
one is to be given by your humble corre- 
spondent, which shows another advance 
step. M. F. Tuomas. 

Richmond, Md., March 1880. 
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ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 





The Registration Bureau, which is open 
daily at room 41 Charity Building, where 
the name of any person deserving assistance 
will be received, and where information 
may be obtained regarding societies or indi- 
viduals, is in need of funds. The sum of 
money required yearly to support this office 
is small compared to the benefit rendered 
to our city, but something beyond the 
present contribution is needed to place it on 
a permanent footing. Small annual sub- 
scriptions are especially desired. Orders 
for knit stockings, either of yarn or cotton, 
will be gratefully received for the Knitting 
School, room 51, Charity Building. Some 
of the women already knit very well. 

The workrooms of Ward XVI will be 
kept open during the summer months. The 
sewing given out by Mrs. Jackson last sum- 
mer will be discontinued this year, the 
women being assigned to the care of the 
various wards where they belong. Any 
lady who is willing to pay for giving sewing 
to one or two women who are in need will 
give genuine assistance of the best kind to 
this district by communicating with Miss 
A. T. Mosely, Hotel Cluny. 

Ward XVI will have an agent for the 
four months commencing June ist, who 
will be at the office, Warrenton St. Chapel, 
on stated days to receive applicants; and 
who will keep a general oversight of the 
families during the summer absence of vis- 
itors. The assistance of more visitors is 
greatly needed, both gentlemen and ladies. 
Any persons who can give -even two hours 
a week to visiting, and will send their ad- 
dress to Miss A. T. Mosely, Hotel Cluny, 
will receive grateful response. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Two female colleges are to be opened in 
Italy; one at Rome, the other at Florence. 


Thirty men have been dropped from the 
Sophomore class at Harvard for poor schol- 
arship. 


At the Weaverville College, North Caro- 
lina, twelve Cherokee Indians are to be ed- 
ucated by the government. 


Robert Packer and Harris E. Packer have 
given $10,000 as additional endowment for 
Union College as a memorial to their father, 
the late Hon. Asa Parker, of Pennsylvania. 


The University of London has 211 female 
students. In examinations the percentage 
of failures among women was 19; men, 
44.5. 


Queen Victoria and Princess Beatrice, 
were present at Darmstadt to witness the 
confirmation in the Lutheran Church of 
three of her granddaughters, children of 
the deceased Princess Alice. 


Ex-Gov. Joseph E. Brown of Atlanta, Ga. 
has presented the Southern Baptist Theolpg- 
ical Seminary at Louisville, Ky., $50,000 for 
the endowment of a professorship. The 
whole amount was paid to the faculty. 

Bishop Bedell has a very practical sug. 
gestion for diminishing the demand for fu- 
neral sermons. He thinks it would rapidly 
decline if ministers would only speak the 
truth in all such discourses, 


The great national demonstration of 





CARPETS! 


DO NOT PAY THE ADVANCE IN PRICES. 
BUY DIRDOCT OF THE 


JOHN 


ANUFACTURERS, 


& JAMES DOBSON, 


The Largest Manufacturers in the United States. 


The only manufacturersin the WORLD 
selling their goods direct to the consumer, 
giving the retail buyers the advantage of 
their large and varied assortment at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. 

All purchasers of Carpets should visit 
their warerooms, 


Every Carpet Warranted. 


All intermediate profits saved to the pur- 
chaser by buying direct of the manufactur- 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
525 and 527 


Washington Street, Boston, 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s 





MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
VELVETS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
3-PLYS, 
EX. SUPERS, 
SUPERS, 
INGRAINS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
In all Widths, 
MATTINGS, Ete. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
525 and 527 


Washington Street, Boslon, 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s 








ARTISTIC PAPERHANGINGS, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
WINDOW SHADES, Eltc. 
We have just received all of the latest designs in hangings and 
textile fabrics, Your early inspection is invited. 


Holland shades all complete, from 
seventy-five cents, upward. 


LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


Corse, Woodbury & Smith, 


181 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 





SPRING OPENING 


THE OLD SOUTH CLOTHING HOUSE. 


Our Stock of Men's, Youths’ Boys, and Children’s Clothing for the Spring and Summer of 1880 is now 
on exhibition, and we take pleasure in saying to all who contemplate making purchases that for style, 
quality, and completeness of detail, our stock presents attractions never equalled in New England. 





Old South Clothing House, 


315 and 317 WASHINGTON STREET, opposite Old South Church. 
GEORGE R. BRINE, Manager. 
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women at Manchester, which at the time 
was fully reported in the JouRNAL, will be 
followed by another gathering of the same 
in London, on the sixth of May. The Vis- 
countess Harberton will preside. 


The vacancy created in the board of trus- 
tees of Boston University, by the death of 
Bishop Haven, has been filled by the elec- 
tion of the Rev. George M. Steele, D. D., 
LL. D., late president of Lawrence Univer- 
sity and now principal of Wilbraham 
Academy. 


In answer to the many inquiries which 
come to the office of the JoURNAL, we re- 
joice to say that Mrs, Stone is herself again. 
She has gained in health and strength, and 
holds in constant remembrance not only 
the cause to which she has devoted her life, 
but carries in her heart the memory of a 
host of friends. 


The Baroness Burdett-Coutts was asked 
by the chairman of Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone’s committee to contribute towards the 
expenses of the latter’s candidature for 
Middlesex. She declined. Here the men 
had no objections to women engaging in 
politics, They were very ready to receive 
the aid of woman’s money. Are they as 
ready to receive the aid of their votes? 


There will be a mass meeting for all 
women who want to vote, at Farwell’s Hall, 
Chicago, on Wednesday, June 2d. An in- 
vitation is given to each woman in the 
United States to be present. If she cannot 
go she is urged to send a letter or postal 
with her name and wish expressed in her 
briefest and strongest manner, addressed to 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, President, N. W. 
8. A., 476 West Lake street, Chicago, Ill. 


Queen Victoria in Council has approved 
the charter of the Victoria University 
which has its seat at Manchester, which 
gives the University power to confer degrees 
on all persons, male and female, with the 
proviso that the ‘University shall not grant 
degrees in medicine or surgery, unless and 
until authority in that behalf is given by 
our further charter or by act of Parlia- 
ment. 


Married women’s property in England is 
held under some restrictive regulations 
which Mr. Hibbert, M. P., proposed to abol- 
ish. He introduced in Parliament a bill 
declaring that ‘‘every married woman shall 
be capable of holding any kind of property, 
of any amount, of disposing of it in any 
way, of contracting and of suing or being 
sued, justas if she were unmarried’ His 
bill provides also that “‘men shall no longer 


“sermons. 





be responsible for the wrongs done by t hei 
wives.” 


Lord Radstock, a pious Irish peer who has 
been preachjng Evangelical doctrine for a 
long time with singular success to the aristoc- 
racy of St. Petersburg, has converted Gener- 
al Pashkoff, who in his turn is now creating 
a sensation on the banks of the Neva by his 
The General is one of the wealth- 
iest landowners in Russia and possesses vast 
estates in the Ural mountains. 


May Clarke Proctor’s will has been’ sus 
tained by the court at Rochester. She gives 
$20,000 to the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society; $10,000 to the Church 
Home of Rochester; $10,000 to the trustees 
of the parochial fund for the Delancy 
Divinity school; the sum of $20,000 to be 
distributed among various other socicties; 
$10,000 to the trustees of the parochial 
fund, to be applied for the permanent mis- 
sionary fund; $1,000 to increase the fund 
known as the Startin fund. 


Mrs. 8. L. Little, writes a correspondent. 
of Newport, R. I., the prisoner’s friend, has 
labored long and earnestly for their morat 
and physical welfare. She has often visited 
them in prison, and spoken to them of their 
great need to reform. She is now eighty 
years of age, and actively engaged in su- 
perintending and building a temporary In- 
dustrial Home for released female prisoners 
near Providence, R. I. When she gets $300 
more, she will be able to carry out her no- 
ble design. The real sermon to this text 
will be found in these few words of our 
correspondent, ‘“‘I hope some who read 
these lines will send her a few dollars to en- 
courage her heart.” 


Dr. Mary F. Thomas lately gave one of 
the ‘‘medical talks” which have been given 
to the women of Richmond, Indiana. One 
of the papers of that city says, ‘Our hall 
was crowded by ladies Tuesday evening, to 
hear the Medical Talk to “ladies only,” by 
Dr. Mary F. Thomas, and, jndging from 
the comments, a more pleasx.d audience 
never left the hall before. Dr. Thomas is a 
woman of large ¢xperience in her profes- 
sion, a thorough Christian, and atrue friend 
to her sex; and in all ways qualified to give 
advice and counsel ‘to the ladies. At the 
close of Ler talk she was tendered a unani- 
mous vote of thanks, and so many asked for 
another talk that the doctor consented, and 
as soon as it can be arranged for, the an- 
nouncement will be made.” Mrs. Thomas 
is President of the Indiana Woman 
Association, and an active worker for the 
cause. 
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In Mr. W ’s excellent sketch, in the 
JOURNAL of 27, of the life and 
character of the late Celeste 8. Burnham, 
his brief but just reference to her religious 
views has elicited some demand for asup- 
plementary word or two. 

- * Inlooking over asmall parce! of her manu- 
scripts this evening, my eye fell upon the sub- 
joined paper which was read by her Septem- 
ber 19,1878, at one of the Wednesday evening 
conference meetings in the Hawes Place 
vestry; it being customary for the pastor, 
the late Rev. Herman Bisbee, a week be- 
forehand to assign the religious topic of the 
evening, and request some one to give it 
either an oral or a written jntroduction. 

Little did I then foreknow the sadly 
sweet emotions with which I now recall her 
pensive smile as she laid down the pen and, 

passing me the rapidly completed essay, 
solicited my criticism, On perusing it I 
remarked that. it did ‘‘very well—for a 
Sears Unitarian Baptist;” to which she 
half archly but wholly pleasantly retorted, 
as she retook the paper: ‘‘Say, for instance, 
one paired off with a Bushnell Unitarian 
Methodist.” 

I, however, suggested that before the 
concluding quotation from Sears she reca- 
pitulate that Christ’s method was intro- 
spection, his secret or means self-renounce- 
ment, and his manner a ‘‘sweet reasonable- 
ness,” a something full of grace and truth; 
and that she also mention whether or not 
she deemed the epistle to the Hebrews to be 
genuinely Pauline or its sacrificial theory 
to be availably tenable for any other than 
figurative purposes. In her characteristic 
gentle but decisive way, she quickly re- 
sponded: ‘That would be too much like 
Matthew Arnoid; just as his ‘Power not 
ourselves that makes for righteousness,’ is 
an inadequate title of a personal God. So 
quid scribitur manet,” 

At first view, the reader’s mental com- 
ment may perhaps be: ‘‘A trite theme and 
facile treatment.”” But proceeding further, 
the earnest ruminator will find pabulum by 
no means so trite as cant, nor so facile as 
quotation. © B. F. B. 

So, Boston, Aprii 4, 1880. 

JESUS, THE CHRIST. 

Shakespeare, the most accurate delinea- 
tor of human nature, has testified that ‘‘the 
bringer of unwelcome news hath but a los- 
ing office.” And, conversely, many another 
seer has chrovicled how we long for good 
news. Not in the days of Milton alone 
have human hearts breathed heavenward 
the aspiration: 

Ob, welcome! pure-eyed Faith, white-handed Hope. 
Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings. 

And throughout all history this applies 
no less to peoples than to individuals. The 
prophet of coming good is always welcomed 
and believed; the prophet of evil to us or 
to our country is looked upon With aver- 
sion, as if he were in some sort an ally of 
our enemies. 

How fondly the Jewish nation through 
all the vicissitudes that followed the fall of 
the first temple, cherished the words of 
prophecy concerning the coming of a Sav- 
iour or Messiah. ‘‘Fear not . . The Lord 
of Hosts is his name and thy Redeemer the 
Holy One of Israel.” ‘The desire of all 
nations, the Messenger of the Covenant, 
the Wonderful, the Counsellor, the Mighty 
God, a King whose name is to be called the 
Lore, our Righteousness.” ‘‘One like the 
Son of Mancame with the clouds of heaven 
and came to the Ancient of Days, and they 
brought him near before him. And there 
‘was given him dominion, and glory, and a 

kingdom, that all people, nations, and lan- 

guages should serve him: his dominion is 
an everlasting dominion that shall not pass 


—. 
Thus they were looking for an earthly 


deliverer, a prince and potentate who should 
conquer for them all their enemies. Yet 
from the same prophets could be gathered 
as many prophecies that would have led 
them to a belief more in consonance with 
the final event: ‘‘He shall feed his flock 
like a shepherd, he shall gather the lambs 
in‘his arms and carry them in his bosom.” 
**A bruised reed shall]. he not break, and the 
smoking flax shall he not quench.” His 
growing up as a tender plant, his meekness, 
,his humility, his affliction, his lowly state, 
are all suggested as plainly as any temporal 
empire. 

The Christian world now universally ac- 
knowledges the Messiah, the Anointed, as a 
spiritual deliverer. Never was any other 
anointed like Jesus to preach good tidings, 
to bind up the broken-hearted, to comfort 
them that mourn. His central aim was to 
transform for every religious soul the pop- 
ular idea that he, the Christ, was to found 
an earthly kingdom, to that of salvation 
renewing and renovating the spiritual nat- 
ure. ‘My kingdom is not of this world.” 
He would have, indeed, an everlasting do- 
minion, but of the spirit that was in him— 
the kingdom of heaven in the soul. 

The religion he taught is pure, spiritual, 
perfect, adapted alike to all. It is a reve- 
lation of the whole counsel of God, a law 
written not on stone but on the table of the 
heart, a kingdom established within. There 
is not a sin that it does not condemn, nor a 
virtue which it does not inculcate. The 





gospel of Jesus has been ‘‘bread from 
Heaven to hungering humanity for eighteen 
hundred years.” It brings mankind into 
relations with God more filial and tender 
than any other instrumentality. 

Christ, then, is a ‘‘Redeemer” when his 
kingdom is established in the soul. Wheth- 
er we consider the human family as de- 
scended from a once perfect pair, or grad- 
ually rising through untold ages from a 
lower toa higher plane, one sad fact con- 
fronts us. The selfishness necessary for 
self-protection in childhood clings more or 
less to every soul long after its arrival at 
so-called years of mature reason. Individu- 
als, families, and communities too often in 
dealing with each other allow selfish im- 
pulses to override the moral sense and the 
reason, with the constant result of discord, 
bitterness, and woe. Throughout not only 
the propensities, but even the semi-intellectu- 
al and moral faculties, there is the constant 
tendency to abuse the excessive exercise of 
one to the detriment of the others, and 
consequent unbalance and friction. The 
principal peril comes from the inertness 
and final silencing of conscience, the chief 
sentinel of the soul. 

We see this—we see the beauty of unself- 
ishness and benevolence and purity, we 
form an ideal consonant therewith and 
struggle to live in harmony with such ideal 
—but, alas! day after day’s retrospect only 
repeats the old story: ‘‘Mine iniquities have 
taken hold upon me so that I am not able 
to look up, they are more than the hairs of 
my head, therefore my heart faileth me;” 
and we realize that ‘‘it is not in man that 
walketh to direct his steps,” and long fora 
divine standard whereon ever to look and 
lean and be upheid. 

Then is Jesus revealed as the Christ, the 
one anointed or set apart to place mankind 
in harmony with their environment. As 
the prophet says: ‘‘I drew them with cords 
of aman, with bands of love; and I was 
to them as they that take off the yoke.” 
Christ steps between us foolish transgressors 
and the destructive natural consequences 
of our transgression, and by a superhuman 
example, a spending of himself without 
stint, a more than mortal scale of justice 
and purity, he saves the ideal of human 
life and conduct from the deterioration with 
which men’s ordinary practice threatens it. 
In this way he truly ‘‘became for our sake 
poor though he was rich;’ he was truly 
‘bruised for our iniquities;” he ‘‘suffered 
in our behalf;” ‘‘bore the sins of many,” 
and “made intercession for the transgress- 
ors;” in this way he was ‘‘offered as a 
blameless lamb to redeem us from vain con- 
versation which had become our second 
nature;” in this way he who knew no sin 
was made to be sin for us. 

In continuation and conclusion, permit 
quotation of a few lines of the late Rev. 
Edmund H. Sears, whose deeply religious 
utterances have found responsive echo in 
many a questioning heart: ‘“‘The manhood 
of other men, even the best of them, is 
somewhat distorted or defective. There is 
strength without tenderness, there is breadth 
without depth; there is clear intellection 
without the sweet and fervent sympathies 
of the heart. The peculiarity of the man- 
hood of Jesus consists in the union of 
qualities elsewhere incongruous and in sep- 
aration; union in such majestic and deli- 
cate proportion as to give the impression of 
perfect symmetry and harmony. It re- 
quires not only a life-long study, but a 
heart open to all that is grand and lovely in 
nature and in man, to be brought into full 
correspondency with the humanity of 


Jesus. . . 
“Because all the virtues of Jesus are 


human virtues, we know that the attributes 
of God are human attributes, for the for- 
mer are the unobstructed creation of the 
latter,and therefore their direct and resplen- 
dent image, and so the open revelation of a 
divine humanity. Thus the union between 
God and all his human children-as they be- 
come one in Christ is intimate and full; 
they are partakers each of the other’s 
nature; the Divine of the human, and the 
human of the Divine, and the relation is 
all sufficing and indescribably sweet and 
tender. ‘I am the vine, ye are the branches,’ 
unfolds all its beautiful significance... _ 

** ‘Thou Father, art in me and I in thee, 
that they may be in us, that the world may 
believe that thou didst send me.’ By this I 
may be brought into such daily communion 
with God, and fellowship of his Spirit, that 
it shows me what I am and what I need; 
shows all my sins in contrast with his own 
dazzling purity, helps me to acknowledge 
and repudiate them, and lay their whole 
burden upon Him as his care and no longer 
mine. hen comes the assurance of for- 
giveness, and the peace of God flows in 
like a river clear and tranquil. . . 

‘‘What multitudes have found not only 
rest but everlasting joy at the feet of Jesus 
Christ simply by giving themselves away to 
him in an unbounded trust, who never 
tried to excogitate the methods of the 
atonement, or those eternal laws of being 
which it fulfils! In spiritual things, as in 
natural, the law of demand and supply is 
sure in its operations and its last results, 
What we want in Christ we always find in 
him. When we want nothing we find 
nothing. When we want little we find little. 
When we want much we find much. But 





when we want everything, and get reduced 
to complete beggary, we find in him God’s 
complete treasure-house, out of which 
come gold and jewels and garments to 
clothe us, verily in the richness and glory 
of the Lord.” c. 8. B. 
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QUAKERISM AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Rhode Island Suffrage Association was 
held on Thursday of last week, in Provi- 
dence, An address upon ‘‘Quakerism and 
Woman Suffrage” was delivered by the 
president, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, of Val- 
ley Falls, which is thus reported in the 
Journal. 

“In reviewing the history of the origin 
and early progress of the Society of Friends, 
no thoughtful, conscientious person can 
fail to be impressed by the evidence that 
one of the first practical principles estab- 
lished in the minds of those earnest seekers 
after truth, was that of the equality of 
women with men. When George Fox, led 
by what he believed to be the Spirit of 
Truth, went over the hills and through the 
valleys of Old England, calling upon peo- 
ple of high and of low degree, in steeple- 
houses, in homes, in high-ways and by- 
ways, to ‘mind the light within,’ he made 
no distinction between men and women, 
but summoned all alike to this duty of obe- 
dience. And women here and there, listen- 
ing to his trumpet-call, did so ‘mind the 
light’ that they too went forth to preach 
the new understanding of the Gospel of 
Christ; and, in consequence, suffered im- 
prisonment, stripes, and other cruel treat- 
ment, and the spread of the new ideas was 
much helped by women. When the society 
was organized it was found that the aid of 
women was necessary for proper church 
government, and although at first, there 
were some who objected, it very early be- 
came a settled principle, that in all the 
concerns of the society, there should be 
perfect equality, and this for mutual bene- 
fit. Men’s and women’s separate meetings 
‘for taking care of the affairs of the church’ 
were established as early as the year 1671, 
George Fox traveling about and ‘opening 
to Friends the service thereof to their great 
satisfaction.’ In the ‘Book of Discipline 
for New England Yearly Meeting,’ the 
chapter on Women’s Meetings opens with 
this section, bearing date 1707: ‘Our wom- 
en’s meetings, being set up and@approved in 
the love of God, and by His wisdom and 
power, and being of manifest service and 
helpful in the churches, it is the earnest 
desire and advice of this meeting that they 
may be upheld and encouraged.’ And, 
from time to time, additional sections were 
adopted and inserted in this chapter, pre- 
scribing the work of these meetings to be 
precisely the same as that of the men’s 
meetings. No important step was to be 
taken in either, without the approval and 
codperation of the other. When the new 
ideas reached this country, and the spirit of 
persecution against Quakers burst violently 
forth in New England, on no heads did it 
fall heavier than on those of women, and 
no persons suffered more heroically than 
they. The long and harsh imprisonments, 
the cruel whippings through the streets 
from town to town, the jibes, the scandals 
heaped upon them, these tender women 
bore with a faith and courage born of the 
sustaining power of a holy purpose, of 
which the Quaker woman of to-day, living 
in ease and respectability, has no concep- 
tion. Let who would flinch and falter, 
these women never did. The work for 
humanity given the Quakers to do they 
never doubted was as much their work as 
it was that of their brethren. And when 
Mary Dyer, a young Rhode Island wife and 
mother, who had been banished from the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay, returned 
thither to protest against the cruel laws and 
their more cruel execution, and so met her 
death by hanging on Boston Common, 
there is no record that any Quaker voice 
was heard to pronounce her out of her 
woman’s sphere in thus obeying the require- 
ment of the spirit within. 

‘Now the vitality and worth of a moral 
principle are shown by its adaptation to all 
circumstances and conditions, and to all 
stages of progress in human life. And this 
principle of equality between men and 
women, which gives to individuals of one 
sex equally with the other the decision, 
each for himself or for herself, in questions 
of right and of duty, and which requires 
the codperation of both in the control of 
all human interests, is thus applicable to 
all states of human existence. At the time 
of its adoption by the early Friends in Great 
Britain, States and nations had not been 
founded on the basis of ‘a government of 
the people, for the people and by the peo- 
ple.’ Manhood suffrage, in any broad 
sense, was unknown. The divine right of 
kings was the primal source of power. 
And all these Friends had to do with gov- 
ernment, was to submit to its authority or 
suffer its penalties, except to seek an occa- 
sional opportunity to petition for relief. 
This last duty was often performed by 
women. Margaret Fell, afterwards the 
wife of George Fox, went several times 
with such appeal into the presence of roy- 
alty itself. And, on one occasion, when 
she herself had been ten years in prison for 





the crime of being a Quaker, she was re. 
leased through the intercession of two oth- 
er women before the King. 

“In New England, whither the pilgrims 
had fied from oppression at home, in search 
of religious liberty and the power to govern 
themselves, they employed this liberty and 
this power in the most inhuman persecu- 
tion and intolerance toward all who differ- 
ed from them; and the Quakers, receiving 
a large share of this treatment, could only 
regard the colonial government as a source 
of terror; for, except in Rhode Island,they 
had no more freedom than in Old England. 
And it was long after the advent of Qua- 
kerism that self-government for men was 
fully established in this country. In the 
meantime, the rigors of persecution had 
gradually relaxed, and finally disappeared, 
and the Friends had settled down with a 
degree of satisfaction with the reforms they 
had instituted among themselves, and the 
toleration they had secured, and, wearied 
with persecutions and contentions, were 
content to live in peace. Besides, for a 
long time, I think, they participated very 
little in governmental affairs, and, having 
taken their advance steps, and a generation 
of the persecuting and the persecuted hav- 
ing passed away, they gave over any further 
aggressive attempts upon the world outside. 
Let us pay all homage and reverence to 
their memory for the grand movement in 
behalf of women which they inaugurated 
and left for those who should come after 
them to prosecute. 

‘But the principle, which had its found- 
ation in the integrity and wisdom of the 
divine law of justice, never died; and, as 
the years went by, it slowly though partial- 
ly affected other sects of Christendom, 
until the voice and judgment of woman 
have come to be recognized therein, as a 
legitimate power and influence. In science, 
in literature, in education, in art, industries, 
and philanthropies, her position has ever 
been steadily advancing in dignity and use- 
fulness. The anti-slavery movement gave 
to the cause of woman a mighty impetus. 
Among active workers were a good many 
men and women who had been educated in 
the ideas of ancient Quakerism, and they 
brought into this conflict the same self- 
sacrificing zeal and earnestness, the same 
unfaltering spirit of martyrdom for con- 
science’s sake, which had characterized the 
early Friends—‘the light within’ led them to 
see that— 

**New occasions teach new duties; Time makes an- 
cient good uncouth; 

They must upward still and onward, who would 
keep abreast of Truth. 

Lo! before us gleam her camp-fires; we ourselves 
must pilgrims be; 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the 
desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Fature’s portal with the Past’s 
blood-rusted key.’ 

‘But alas! the spirit of persecution was 
not dead in this land of boasted liberty and 
law. And when the history of this move- 
ment for the abolition of American slavery 
shall have been faithfully written, the civil- 
ized world will read with amazement of 
the hatred and malignity with which the 
friends of the slave were assailed. To say 
nothing of the murderous spirit of the 
slave-holding South, to be an abolitionist in 
pro-slavery New England was no less dan- 
gerous to the peace and welfare of a man 
or a woman in the year 1835 than it was to 
be a Quaker in the year 1660. 

“The manifestations of this persecuting 
spirit did not take precisely the same form; 
but the anathemas and excommunications 
from the churches, the forcible expulsion 
of anti-slavery speakers from meeting 
houses, steepled and unsteepled, the assaults 
by mob violence, the social ostracism, the 
lyings and the scandals, and the destruction 
of property were no less malignant and 
cruel than were the engifies of Puritanic 
madness and intolerance toward their Qua- 
ker victims. And aguin, brave, conscien- 
tious women walked with bleeding feet over 
this pathway of reform, undaunted by the 
double obstacles that beset them, of pro- 
slavery, malignity and contempt for wom- 
an; and when Abby Kelly, a young Massa- 
chusetts girl, impelled by a voice within as 
urgent and as divine as that which led Mary 
Dyer to the gallows, went out singly and 
alone to plead for the slave-mother robbed 
of her children, the storm which fell upon 
her head was as heavy and as hard to bear 
as were the tortures of the pillory and the 
lash in the earlier days. 

“So, from the anti-slavery reform, ac- 
cording to the eternal law of progress, 
issued a movement in behalf of’ the rights 
and duties of women, far in advance of 
what the early Friends had been led to per- 
ceive. And yet, the idea that in all earthly 
affairs the presence, the cooperation of 
women are necessary to the best results in 
the management of all such affairs, and 
that it is the duty of women to participate 
in their control, is but the carrying out of 
the same principle of equality which the 


early Friends established among them- 


selves. And so Woman Suffrage is really 
an outgrowth of early Quakerism, carried 
forward by the abolitionists and now advo- 
cated by the most enlightened reformers of 
the day. A few Friends here and there, 
remaiying in the ranks of the Quakerism 
of to-day,-still ‘minding the light within,’ 
are carrying out this principle in their own 
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lives. In England, noble women of this 
class stand in the front ranks of this reform, 
A few weeks ago, in the city of Manchester, 
a mass meeting in behalf of Woman Suf- 
frage was presided over by Mrs. McLaren, 
a Quaker lady of Edinburgh, who opened 
the meeting with an earnest address. The 
immense Free Tiade Hall was filled to its 
utmost capacity by ladies and gentlemen 
from all parts of the kingdom; and when 
further admittance became impossible, an- 
other hall was procured and another meet- 
ing was opened, which was conducted by 
Margaret Lucas, also a Friend, and sis- 
ter of the Brights. Among other women 
of the Society of Friends who are earnest 
workers for the franchise in England are 
Helen Clarke, a daughter of John Bright, 
and the Misses Ashworth, of Bath. 

‘In this country, the Quaker principles 
of Lucretia Mott, of Abby Kelly Foster, 
of the sisters Grimke, and many other indi- 
viduals both men and women, have led 
them by the same unerring ‘light within,’ 
to this grand work for the regeneration of 
the human race. 

‘‘When, a short time since, a representa- 
tive of New England yearly meeting of 
Friends, the principal of that meeting’s 
great educational institution, appeared at 
the bidding of the executive committee of 
the Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, before a legislative committee in this 
city, and there made an earnest and effect- 
ive appeal in behalf of Woman Suffrage on 
school questions, I, for one, felt that we 
were witnessing, here in Rhode Island, 
somewhat of a revival of ancient Quaker- 
ism. And when a Quaker representative in 
our General Assembly reported the other 
day, in behalf of the educational commit- 
tee, an amendment to our S\ate constitntion, 
giving to women this privilege, and deliver- 
ed an address in its favor, my reverence for 
Quakerism in its purity received afresh im- 
pulse, and for the sake of those wLo still 
adhere to the name, as well as for our 
cause, I thanked God and took courage. 
Let us all remember that 
‘Then to side with Truth is noble, when we share 

her wretched crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and ‘tis prosper- 
ous to be just; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward 
stands aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is cruci- 
fied, 

And the multitude make virtue of the faith they had 
denied, 

“At the close of the address remarks 
were made by the secretary, Miss F. P. 
Palmer, thanking Mrs. Chace for the words 
of encouragement contained in the lecture, 
and said if the women of the past had suf- 
fered so much, the women of Rhode Island 
ought not to despair, but go forward with 
renewed hope, and like the women of old, 
their labors would at last be crowned with 
victory. 

‘‘A paper of a facetious character, reflect- 
ing on the doings of the Legislature, was 
read by Mrs. 8. E. H. Doyle, which con- 
tained a great amount of wit and an abun- 
dance of common sense. 

“The Rev. F. A. Hinckley was the next 
speaker, and occupied over three quarters 
of anhour. He reviewed the Woman Suf- 
frage question in its different phases, and 
thought it a shame that when ten States 
had set the example, that Rhode Island 
should refuse to grant women the right to 
vote on the school question. He advised 
the women to keep petitioning, and to use 
their influence against men who were an- 
tagonistic to the Woman Suffrage princi- 
ples. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

————- «me —___ — 
HOW THE WOMEN OF LEEDS HELPED MR. 
GLADSTONE. 


There was a mass mecting of women at 
Leeds during the late English canvass in 
support of the two liberal candidates for 
Parliament, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Barran. 
The audience consisting only of women 
filled the hall. ;Mrs. John Whiting pre- 
sided, and addresses were made by a num- 
ber of women. We give a report of this 


gathering taken from the Leeds Mercury: - 


‘‘Mrs. Whiting opened the proceedings by 
reading a portion of Scripture, and prayer. 
Afterwards, in addressing the meeting, said 
they had met under a very deep sense of re- 
sponsibility, and she trusted they would all 
feel the great importance of the occasion 
which had brought them together. They 
had nothing to do with making the laws, 
but they had to suffer from the effects 
of those laws. They had nothing to 
do with voting, but they could iaflu- 
ence those who had votes to give. They 
might not know much about politics, but 
they did know much about the sorrows and 
sufferings of mankind. They knew that 
during the time the present Government had 
been in power, sad and disastrous wars had 
been engaged in; that they had promoted 
those wars; and that our armies had gone 
into heathen countries killing and destroy. 
ing those whom we ought to love as broth- 
ers. We sent missionaries to the heathen 
to proclaim the glad tidings of the Gospel; 
to tell them of Him whose advent on earth 
was announced by a multitude of the heav- 
enly host, praising God and singing, ‘Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace 
and good-will to men;’ and at the same time 
we sent our soldiers to kill and to destroy 
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them. What must they think of such a 
Christianity as that? How could we expect 
them to embrace that Christianity when they 
saw such terrible results? When our noble 
English Queen was asked by an Indian 
Prince what was the secret of England’s 
greatness, she took the Bible, and said, ‘This 
is the secret of England’s greatness.’ But 
did we act according to the precepts of the 
Bible when we went to war and killed one 
another just for the sake of the so-called 
honor of England? What false glory! what 
false honor! In England they could under- 
stand little of the horrors of war, but they 
felt for their sisters whose homes were made 
desolate by war, and they must do all they 
could to send those representatives to Par- 
liament who would’promote peace and good- 
will to man. She was one of those who be- 
licved that all war was inconsistent with the 
spirit of the Gospel, and that if the nations 
of the worid would be willing to submit 
their differences to arbitration, our army 
might soon be reduced, and there would be 
a prospect of peace. There were laws which 
deeply affected them as women—laws con- 
nected with the liquor traffic of the land. 
They knew the misery which was brought 
into their homes through strong drink, and 
yet one of the first things that the present 
Government did when they came into power 
was to increase the time allowed wherein 
intoxicating liquors might be bought, as if 
there had not been enough time for sowing 
the seeds of misery and desolation. They 
longed to have something done to remove 
this bondage under which the land groaned. 
They longed to see public houses closed on 
the Sabbath day. They had always felt that 
woman’s place was chiefly at home, caring 
for the dear ones there, and doing all they 
could to make home bappy; but in a crisis 
like the present, when an appeal was made 
to the country to know whether they were 
satisfied with the proceedings of the pres- 
ent Government, it was their duty to come 
forward to show that they were on the side 
of truth and righteousness, It was their 
duty also to do all they could to get the 
Contagious Diseases (Women) Act repealed 
They had met to promote the return of Mr. 
Gladstone, because they believed that if he 
got into power he would vote for just and 
righteous laws. Mr. Gladstone's name was 
honored and revered wherever the English 
language was spoken. He was a Christian 
man and a friend of the poor. They ought 
also to support Mr. Barran, who would vote 
for temperance and the repeal of those ter- 
rible laws to which she bad alluded. In 
conclusion she asked those present to use 
their influence with their husbands, broth- 


ers, and sons to vote for the right men. 

“Mrs. Oliver Scatcherd moved that the 
following memorial to the Right Hon. Wil- 
liam Ewart Gladstone be signed by the Presi- 
dent on behalf of this meeting, and for- 
warded to him: 

To the Right Honorable William Ewart Gladstone. 
—The memorial of Leeds, in public meeting as- 
sembled, in the Albert Hall, on Thursday, the 
25th day of March, 18° 0. 

Sheweth, That the great struggle for which the na- 

tion has been longing has at length begun. In afew 
day all over the country will electors who wish to up- 
hold the freedom and honor of the nation, be able to 
record their votes in favor of candidates who, fired 
by the enthusiasm with which = have inspired 
them, have resolved to lay aside all minor differences, 
in order to remove from power the present Govern- 


ment. 

That it is by you the nation has been aronsed to the 
dangers it incurs while it submits to the government 
of Lord Beaconsfield. 

That we, Liberal women of Leeds, whose minds 
have been awakened to a oop sense of the impor- 
tance of the crisis, and whoee hearts beat responsive 
to the noble protest you have made, in the name of 
morality and religion, against the unrighteousness 
which has for years prevailed in the councils of the 
kingdom, cannot remain silent and thus sanction the 
cruel and een poe by which our foreign affairs 
have been di 

That if we had votes they would be cast for Glad- 
stone and Barran. We trust the electors of Leeds 
will secure for you the Dae of making the noble 
principles of truth and justice, which you have al- 
ways maintained, the ruling principles of the next Par- 
liament; so that such national crimes as the neglect of 
the Christian populations of the East, the betrayal of 
Greece, the invasion of Afghanistan, the cruel and 
unjustifiable war in South Africa, may never again 
occur to stain the honor of our country. That we 
long to see you returned by a triumphant majority as 
one of the Members for this borough. That what we 
can do to secure that end, though little, shall be done 
most heartily and with zeal. 


She said that the great boast of the Tories 
was that they had carried on a spirited for- 
eign policy. That meant that they were 
proud of the way in which they had be- 
haved to other nations. They, as Liberals, 
were not proud of it; they were ashamed of 
it. She explained the action of the Gov- 
ernment with reference to Turkey, Afghan- 
istan, and Zululand, and remarked that Mr, 
Gladstone. had raised his voice against the 
wicked foreign policy of the Government. 
Lord Beaconsfield talked about the ascend- 
ency of England in the councils of Europe, 
but they did not want such ascendency. If 
England had a fair share in those councils 
that was all that straightforward, truth-lov- 
ing men desired. They must consider that 
those wars cost a great deal of money. This 
money must come from the country in the 
form of taxes. The Tory Government said, 
that they had not largely increased taxa- 
tion. No; because the bills had not been 
paid yet. They had to be paid, and some 
fine morning they would find that they had 
got an increase*of taxation somewhere. She 
alluded to the principal measures passed by 
the Liberals, including Free Trade, a free 
press, religious equality, the penny post, a 
national system of education, and others. 
During the past six years, she remarked, 
taxes had increased, the National debt had 
been growing, pauperism had been growing, 
but trade had not grown. She trusted that 
they would do all they could to influence 





voters, so that a good majority might be re- 
corded for Gladstone and Barran. 

‘‘Mrs. Byles, in seconding the resolution, 
alluded to Mr. Gladstone, saying that every 
true Englishwoman qwed a deep debt of 
gratitude to that grand old man, who, at the 
age of threescore years and ten, came forth 
again to fight their battles, and to help them 
to retrieve the past and to go on in the path 
of righteousness and truth, to hold their 
place as a great country, and to help them 
to take their right position in the councils 
of the nations. 

‘The resolution was then put to the meet- 
ing and agreed to unanimously. amidst 
cheers and the waving of handkerchiefs. 

‘“‘Mrs. Ford moved the second resolution, 
as follows: 


That this meeting pledges itself to use every legiti- 
mate means in its power to secure the return of the 
Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone and Mr. John 
poe as Members of" Parliament for the borough of 


She ‘seniarteed that after what they had 
heard, it must be evident to all present that 
it would be a great misfortune to this coun- 
try if the present Government were to be 
returned to office. In that case they would 
have a continuance of the wicked and 
blundering policy which had brought such 
shame, such dishonor upon us as a nation, 
and such a burden of debt which must be 
paid by increased taxation. It was the Eng- 
lish who had been savages, not the poor 
heathen. It was Lord Beaconsfield’s gov- 
ernment which had brought all this dis- 
grace upon the name of Christian Enogland. 
What amockery it was for us to set our- 
selves up as teachers of Christianity to the 
heathen. She did not say that under a Lib- 
eral Government we had not had any wars, 
but under Lord Beaconsfield’s government 
we had had two wars so unjustifiable, so 
full of wrong, that even military men spoke 
of them with shame and indignation. They 
were not electors themselves, and hitherto 
it had been said that they must leave elec- 
tion matters to men, because women had 
nothing to do with politics, It would seem 
to those who said this 4s if women were not 
human beings. Every woman present must 
know how closely politics concerned them. 
The. laws concerned them, and they were 
punished for breaking them. When taxes 
were imposed, they had to paythem. Their 
interests were bound up with the interests 
of men. If it was the interest of the men 
to get quit of a bad Government and to se- 
cure a good, peace-loving Government, it 
was just as much the interest of the women. 
Let them, then, join hands with the men, 
who were working so hard in this struggle, 
and give them more than good wishes—give 
them active help. 

“Mrs, Whiting said she had omitted to 
mention that the women had subscribed 
£100 to the funds of the Liberal Associa- 
tion for the expenses of the election. Many 
working women had given 2d. and 3d., 
which subscriptions were quite as valuable 


as the pounds of the rich. ; 
‘Brief addresses were also made by Miss 


Craigen, Mrs. Wm. Ellis, and on motion of 
Mrs. Edward Walker, seconded by Mrs, 
Goodall, a vote of thanks was given to the 
President. At this point of the proceed- 
ings Mr. Barran entered the hall. He was 
received with loud and prolonged cheers, 
and briefly addressed the meeting. He re- 
marked that in calling the meeting he 
thought their friends had done a wise, ju 
dicious, and patriotic thing. Mr. J. W. 
Willans moved a vote of thanks to the la- 
dies who had originated the meeting. He 
added that, on behalf of the Liberal Asso- 
ciation, he had to present their best thanks 
to those ladies. Mr. Barran seconded the 
resolution, which was adopted, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated.” 


= 
on 


CHINESE BUSINESS HONOR. 


The Chinese are remarkable for their 
business talent. So sharp and clever are 
they, that some one has named them ‘‘the 
Yankees of the East.” In one respect they 
excel not only the Yankees, but all the peo- 
ple of the United States. They carry on 
their government on business principles, 
just as we menage a cotton factory or rail- 
road. Two thousand years ago they form- 
ed their civil service on the basis that 
‘merit only, established by public exami- 
nations, gives the right to every public of- 
fice.” England, imitating the Chinese, 
some fifteen years ago elevated her ciyil 
service to a similar plane. The United 
States, however, is still in the slough, from 
which the Chinese extricated themselves 
long before our ancestors wore decent cloth- 
ing. Another custom of this peculiar peo- 
ple is worthy of the imitation of the ‘‘out- 
side barbarians.” It is said that before 
New Year’s day—which occurs on the 26th 
of January—every Chinaman who values 
his reputation pays all his debts. What 
value a Chinese merchant puts on his repu- 
tation may be learned from a suggestive 
story. During the troubles that preceded 
the war with England, the Chinese viceroy, 
Ye, issued an edict condemning to death 
every native convicted of holding the slight- 
est intercourse with the ‘‘barbarians.” The 
English, French, and other European mer: 
chants were thus forced to close their 
counting houses in Canton; for the native 
clerks and porters left their employ, and 
no Chinese merchant dared openly to trans- 
act business withthem. Besides, they fear 








ed for their lives, and many of them made 
preparations to leave the city. Among 
these was a Swiss merchant. While he was 
packing up his goods one night, he was 
surprised to see a Chinese merchant who 
owed him a large sum, enter his store. 
With him were two coolies, carrying ingots 


of silver with which to pay the debt. The 


Swiss merchant expressed his astonishment 
at the temerity of the Chinese debtor. “I 
do not wish,” replied the Chinaman, ‘‘that 
any one should think I would take advan- 
tage of these unfortunate circumstances 
and not pay my debts.— Youth's Companion. 





A PERFECT HOME, 


The most perfect home I ever saw was a 
little house into the sweet incense of whose 
fires went no costly things. A thousand 
dollars served asa year's living for father, 
mother and three children. But the moth- 
er was the creator of a home; her relations 
with the children were the most beautiful 
I have ever seen; even the dull and com- 
mon place man was lifted up and enabled 
to do good work for souls by the atmosphere 
which this woman created; every inmate of 
the house involuntarily looked into her face 
for the key-vote of the day, and it always 
rang clear. - From the rose-bud or clover 
leaf, which in spite of her hard housework 
she always found time: to put by our plates 
at breakfast, down to the story she had on 
hand to be readin the evening, there was 
no intermission of her influence. She has 
always been and always will be my ideal of 
a mother, wife and home-maker. If to her 
quick brain, loving heart and exquisite 
face had been added the appliances of 
wealth and enlargements of wide culture, 
hers would have been absolutely the ideal 
home. Asit was, it was the best I have 
ever seen.—Helen Hunt, 


HUMOROUS. 


‘‘Mamma,” asked a little girl, ‘‘why is it 
they sing in church, ‘We’ll dine no more,’ 
and then go right home and dine?” 


Man has two places where he can keep 
his treasures. His pocket can hold his dol- 
lars and his head his sense. 


“Maria, have you given the gold fish any 
fresh water?” ‘‘No, sir; what’s the use?” 
They haven’t drank up what’s in there 
yet. 

‘‘Humph!” said a young gentlemen at a 
play with a young lady, “1 could play the 

over better than that myself.” ‘I would 
like to see you try,” was the naive reply. 


Absurd question.—A German lately ap- 
plied for a situation as sailor on boarda 
vessel lying in the North river. ‘‘Have you 
ever been to sea?” asked the captain. ‘‘Does 

ou suppose I comed over from Germany 
in a balloon?” 


A Western minister told the trustees of 
his church that he must have his money, as 
his family was suffering. ‘‘Money!” said 
one of the trustees, ‘‘you preach for money! 
I thought you preached for the good of 
souls.” The minister repliec, ‘‘I can’t eat 
souls, and if I could, 1t would take a thou- 
sand such as yours to make a meal.” 








Before Fanny Fern married James Par- 
ton she wrote in a description of Broadway. 
‘‘Here comes James Parton, who doesn’t 
believe in the devil.” George D. Prentice 
of the Louisville Jowrnal copied it subse- 
quently, and added: “Ah, Fanny, that was 
before he was married.” 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
COMMON, PRAISE! ANAL eect 


» compact and chea collection of tandard 


fm tunes, 170 standard hymns, - aamneveus 
ts. Examine for Sunday school or Congregation. 


NEW FLOWER QUEEN, Sissi Yoo: 2 


vised and improved by the author, and is a fine can- 
tata for May and Fiower Time. 


EMERSON S ANTHEM, BOOK, b-: 


(30 cents.) Best Sunday School 








Waite Roses. 
Book. 


Song 
OBINS NA (50 cents.) Good music, a 
yy to recite, tableaux, and 
ROE ng action, pended ed upon the ‘adventures of 
*‘Poor Robinson Crusoe.’’ By A. DARR. 


fempaenes Jewels. (35 cents.) Best Temperance 


FIELD OF HONOR, ($2.00), by HEROLD. 


A famousopera. Just publ ished. ; 
THE SORCERER, ‘2s'cpera. °°™"V4™'S 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON &CO., Boston. 


THE ALPHA. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE MORAL EDUCATION SOCIETY OF 
WaSHIN : 
is devoted to the principle underlying the best inter- 
ests of the human race, that children may be born 
under better conditions and educated to understand 
their physical natures and how to control them, and 
discover wherein lies the secret of health and happi- 
ness. We shall endeavor to seek the means whereby 
fature generations shall be blessed with a better 
knowledge of the laws of life, wiser and stronger 
parents, and a purer social state. 
TERMS, 
$1, per year. 50 cts. six mos. 25 cts. three mos. 
Send P. C. for specimen copies to the editor. 
CAROLINE B. WINSLOW. M. D., 
No. 1 Grant Place, Washington, D. C. 











THE ONLY MEDICINE 


"That Acts at the Same Time on |4y 
“w THE LIVER 
THE BOWELS 
mee gt shost KIDNEYS. 
aire arent fod well, heaith 
Tae ateeses Af, they, Become eloged, 
TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 


Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 


or Ropy Urine; or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 
are developed because the blood is poisoned 
that should 


with the =. have been 


expelled nat! 


KIDNEY- WORT 


will restore the hea! eateny ection 2 and all there 
destroying evils will banished ; neglect 
them and yon will live but to suffer, 


Thousan: ve been cured. py sptyo 
will add o a more to the num ake it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart. 


sti 
hy be \, eee because of dis- 
ordered urine 


Krpygy-Wort will cure you. Try a pack- 
age at once and be satisfied. 
Itis a dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine, 
Your Druggist has tt, or will get tt for 
you. Insist upon having tt. Price, $1.00, 
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D. LOTHROP & CO. 
Have Just Published 


CHEERFUL WORDS. From George Mc- 
Donald, Edited by E. E. Brown. With a Biogra- 
ay with introduction by James T. Fields. 16mo. 

1,00, 

“The breadth and manliness of tone and sentiment, 
the deep perceptions of human nature, the originali- 
ty, fancy and pathos, the fresh, out-of-door atmos- 
phere everywhere apparent; above all, the earnest, 
wholesome, but always unobtrusive religious teach- 
ing that underlies all his writings, give to the works 
of George McDonald a certain magnetic power that is 
indescribable.” By turns they touch the heart, fire 
the imagination, moisten the eyes, arouse the sympa- 
thies, and bring into active exercise the better feel- 
ings and instincts of mind and heart. 

The introduction to the volume is from the pen of 
James T, Fields, a personal friend and ardent ad- 
mirer of the author. 


OUR STREET. By Mrs. 8. R. Graham Clarke, 
rg of Yensie Walton. 16mo. Illustrated. 
1.50. 

In this story is put forth one of the most powerful 
pleas for temperance that has ever been put on pa- 
per. It is made in no exaggerated form, nor is there 
any attempt at sensational effect in the portrayal of 
the trials and miseries which result from the use of 
intoxicating drinks. Itis just such a story as would 
make a lasting impression upon the minds of young 
readers, and create in them a detestation of the vari- 
ous customs and habits of society which lead to hab- 
its of intemperance. 


SUBSCRIBE FoR 


WIDE AWAKE, The [Illustrated Young 
Folks Monthly Magazine. Price $2.00 a year in ad- 
vance, Twenty cents a number. 


BABYLAND., The Pictorial Monthly for the 
on fifty cents a year in advance, five cents a num- 
r. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ READER. Eiited by 
the editors of Wide Awake and Babyland. A bright 
new 16 page illustrated monthly, especially designed 
for use in public and private schools. Seventy-five 
cents a year in advance. Seven cents a number. 

Address, 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS; 


Boston Mass. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Cee t ers DANGEROUS 
IN AMERICAN LIFE, saseaaanceeiteae 


AND OTHER PAPERS. $1.25. ht essays on s0- 
cial, industrial, civil and Telighnts topi B, full - 
sound sense, sincerity and humaneness et 
tions tof clear wedentian ting 2 the contrib 

unde 
spirit of our American life 5 hs es) 


SWEDENBORG AND THE 
CHURCH, —" 





By Rev. James REED. $1.25. A series of Lectures 
recently delivered in Boston, setting forth with ai- 
mirable clearness and force the distinguishing — 
ures of the religious and theological teachings o: 
Swedenborg, — — essential points ir the faith, 
of the New Chu 


ROCKY mounpai HEA 
SORTS, Oa. - Se 


An tothe Levet of Chee of ale Pa Altitades in Lys | 
D. With a Climatic Map 


ort the Basen Bint ret te Shue, cee Mountains, 
 } aaaae oth, $1.50; paper, 
*,* For sale all booksellers. Sent postpaid, on 


receipt of price, the pu’ ublishers, 


HOUGHTON O8G00D & CO., 
Boston, 


BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 
Yuhent doubt the finest Pianos in the world. 1 
dorsed by all the great artists Schtiler, 


Carrenno, Ri e-King, Thursby, Abbott, 
Thomas, the whole enited pees. 


THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 
Given peed eenieteeon eid aa ae ne pale, 
BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 


A fall and complete assortment of th = ool 
gone, that for style, tone and ne. £o 


VIOLINS, BANJOS, GUITARS. 


Aososdoene, Concertinas, Baud Instruments, 8: 
Bridges, etc. Cell. and amomine, or 7. 


BLAKE & CO., 
(Weesblisher ts 1869) Xo. 612 Washington street tre Beet 
ll ly 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 
SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIAN OS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY, aT 


LOWEST CASH PRICES, 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 





for Catalogues or call at 
thenmeostinn 595 Washington Street 
BOSTON. ly2% 





McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and oe cn in- 

stalments. First ualit: 

_— q yin all respects. Ca. and 

Warerooms 630 Washington St, Cor, 
Essex St, ly? 


KNAE 


PIANOFORTES, 


Unequaled in Tone, Touch, Workmans 
and Durability. ied 
Pianos to" nt, Panos tone 

ren os tuned. 
E.’W. TYLER, Agent, 506 W Washington st, 
Boston, (over Williams & Everett's.) 163m 


FURNITURE, 















Braman’s 
Improved 
"ITVeuao 
SMrpa©roecet 


ae 





Fine and Medium Class 


PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, 
Draperies and Window Shades, 
Mattresses, Bedding, 
Mirrors, etc., ete, 

A large “we and complete assortment at unusually 


low prices. 
H. B. BRAMAN, 
Formerly SS eee SHAW & CO., 
7 and 8 Haymarket Square, and 
101 and 103 Friend Street. 2mo15 








ESTABLISHED 1846. 


DINING: 
ROOMS. 


. 


FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 
fey Boonie; & x Ri Oyster tar tee, bes te; Tonder. 
cen’ aia; 8 c cen Tr 
loin steak, 20 cents. the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


HYGIENE UNDERGARMENTS. 


A new and improved corset waist (a perfect substi- 
tute for corsets.) Trousseaux artisticallyjdesigned and 
daintily made. Patterns sold. 

MISS BATES, Room 7, 129 Tremont St, 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


Dress Reform Garments of all kinds cut and basted 
or | ay Patterns cut. Orders taken for Reform 


"Fashionable Dressmaking, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 














(Formerly 25 Winter street) 
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Sea a SS SS Vineins oF 


The list of women voters for School 
Suffrage in Massachusetts wcu'd no doubt 
be considerably increased, if all who were 
defrauded of their right to do so, would re- 
port the facts in their case as explicitly as 
they did, who, under the above heading, 
replied to the JounnaL, through the Bos- 
ton Advertiser as follows: 

To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser: 


As one of the sharenswad who let net 
vote, I would like to correct statemen 
made in this morning’s Journal. The wri- 
ter says, after a little prelude: ‘‘The hearts 
of voutes women rejoiced, and they said, 
‘We will vote.’ t, though they all 

ves wise, some were wiser 

than others. The wise men were seven in 

number, and they. not only paid their poll 

taxes, but appeared before the grave and 

reverend board of selectmen, and went 

the dread ordeal of registration. 

The wise ones paid their poll taxes, 

and thinking that was enough refrained 
from going farther.” 

Now I wish to correct this statement by 
giving the actual experience of two of the 
women voters, myself and one other. We 
paid our poll taxes last September, and 
early in February, in obedience to a sum- 
mons from the clerk of the selectmer word- 
ed thus, ‘‘The selectmen hold sessions every 
Monday at 4P.M., and at any meeting pre- 
vious to the annual election in March will 
attend to the qualifying and registration 
[the italics are my own] of women desiring 
to vote for school committee at that elec- 
tion,” went to the selectmen’s room in the 
town hall. On entering this room an el- 
derly gentleman stepped forward, asked 
what he could do for us, and on our reply- 
ing that, having paid the poll taxes, we had 
come in obedience to his summons to be 
qualified and registered, he requested us to 
walk into the next room and he would at- 
tend to it. We did so, sat down and an 
swered various questions in regard to prop- 
erty, residence, etc., all of which answers 
he wrote down upon a large sheet of ed 
filled with blanks for this purpose. Thea 
we swore to the truth of our statements 
and were requested to write our names in 
full, which we did. Then he remarked 
that that was all that was necessary, but to 
make sure that all was done on our part 
one of us asked, 

“Mr, ——, is this all we have to do?” to 
which he replied, 

“Yes, Mrs. ——, that is all you and Miss 
—— have to do until you come to deposit 
your vote in March.” 

“So we went away without any feeling 
of doubt that all was properly and legally 
done. Last Tuesday, upon going to the 
polls, we were met with the announcement 
that we could not vote, that our names 
were not registered! What to do we did 
not know, and on sending for one of the 
selectmen, who happened to be present, to 
explain the case, we laid the whole affair 
before him. What was our dismay and in- 
dignation when he told us he was very sor- 
ry, but we could not be allowed to vote, 
for although we had qualified we were not 
registered; that the gentleman who had at- 
tended to it had not the right to do so, he 
was not a selectman, although he was clerk 
of the selectmen;-in short, it was a mistake, 
and we must lose our votes. Was it a mis- 
take? No! It was a careless and utterly 
inexcusable piece of mismanagement on 
the part of some one in authority. 

‘‘While we sat there we saw through the 
door of the next room one of the select- 
men, and not knowing all of them by sight 
and but one personally, we very naturally 
supposed the one before us was, of course, 
one legally qualified to attend to the busi- 
nessin hand. So, through want of busi- 
nesslike and proper management have we 
two, at least, lost our votes. I do not think 
it was because we were ‘‘not so wise as 
some that we refrained from going farther 
‘as the writer in the Journal asserts, be- 
cause we two did everything that the sum- 
mons required, and believed, when we were 
told that all was right, that it really was all 
right, but entirel cause some of the men 
who are cuppenat to be so much wiser and 
more fitted to govern than we did not at- 
tend to nor thoroughly know their duty or 
business. 

ONE OF THE Foo.isH (?) VIRGINS. 

Brookline, April 2, 1880. 
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WOMEN VOTERS OF LEOMINSTER. 


Epirors JourNAL:—At the April town 
meeting twenty women out of the thirty- 
seven who registered, were present to vote, 
several others as spectators. Seven of those 
who had registered.were out of town, three 
were sick, the remaining seven from vari- 
ous causes failed to improve the opportuni- 
ty. While the men were organizing the 
meeting in the hall, the women assembled 
in a lower room to prepare their ticket. 
They felt it was important that there should 
be more than one woman on the school 
board, (one has given faithful service for 
several years) still, as only one vacancy was 
to be filled, it was thought not best to press 
the claim this year. Neither of the regular 
candidates met their approval—the only al- 
ternative for them was to emphasize their 
action by voting for one who cherishes a 
lively interest in educational matters, and 
who by his dignity and eminent ability 
would ennoble the office. Soon as the 
meeting in the hall was organized, the 
chairman of the selectmen came down and 
in a very pleasant and courteous manner an- 
nounced that they were ready to proceed to 
business, and if the ladies were prepared he 
would escort them into the hall. A most 
gracious act, and gratefully received by the 
ladies. 

After they were seated, several gentlemen 
came forward and cordially greeted them. 
After the men had voted, the moderator in 








a respectful manner informed the ladies 
that they could then vote. Mrs. Mary A. 
Bowers, bright and cheery in her eighty- 
seventh year, was the first to deposit her bal- 
lot. She is a long time patron of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL, and from her earliest years 
has believed in ‘‘Equal Rights.” 

With one exception the women all voted 
for the women’s candidate. Several gen- 
tlemen commended their judgment in se- 
lecting so desirable a candidate, saying they 
would gladly have voted for him, had they 
seen the ticket. When the school question 
came up, the Moderator pleasantly inform- 
ed the women voters, that any remarks 
from them, if they wished to make any, 
would then be in order. The meeting was 
quiet and orderly in every respect, and the 
women felt the time well spent while list- 
ening to the discussions on the various ques- 
tions under consideration, D. 

Leominster, Apri 12, 1880. 





VOTING AT SOUTHBRIDGE. 


Eprrors JounNAL:—Six ladies voted in 
Southbridge last week. We entered the 
hall, deposited our ballots and retired so 
quietly, that not all present in the room 
were aware of the innovation. The effort 
of voting was not: nearly so great for us as 
it would be to pass through our main street 
on some celebratiun day; we might then be 
offended by the fumes of liquor and tobac- 
co, or by coarse language and impudent 
staring, while our treatment at the town 
hall was courteous, and the piace orderly. 

Just before the close of the meeting the 
following resolution was offered by one of 
our physicians: 


Wuenreas, for the first time in the history of the 
en Seren has exercised the right of Suffrage, 
therefore 


Resolved, That the town clerk be instracted to 
enter the fact upon the records of the town, with 
the names of the ladies who voted, giving to the 
record a space of not less than half a page, with 
blank spaces above and below the record. 


This was received with applause and 
adopted by an almost unanimous vote. 
We are confident our number will be 
largely increased next year. 
A. E. WHITAKER. 


DR. CHANNING AND WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


Eprrors JOURNAL:—At the recent me- 
morial services in honor of William Ellery 
Channing, there has been a notable absence 
of any reference to his opinions on the 
Woman question. It may be well, at this 
time, when so much is said concerning the 
great ‘‘father of Unitarianism,” to recall 
what Margaret Fuller wrote were his con- 
victions on the subject. 

In Miss Fuller’s paper on the Woman 
question, the ‘‘Great Lawsuit” published in 
the Dial of 1844, she relates that after Har- 
riet Martineau visited this country, and 
Mrs. Jameson and Angelina Grimké had 
spoken in public, his attention was turned 
to the subject, and be expressed high hopes 
as to what the coming era would bring to 
women. She continues: 

“His enlarged, tender and religious na- 
ture shared every onward impulse of his 
time; though his thoughts followed his 
wishes with a deliberative caution, which 
belonged to his habits and temperament, he 
was greatly interested in these expectations 
for women. His own treatment of them 
was absolutely and thoroughly religious. 
He regarded them as souls, each of which 
had a destiny of its owr, incalculable to 
other minds, and whose leading it must 
follow, guided by the light of a private 
conscience, 

“He had sentiment, delicacy, kindness, 
taste, but they were all pervaded and ruled 
by this one thought, that all beings had 
souls, and must vindicate their inheritance. 
Thus all beings were treated by him with 
an equal, and sweet, though solemn courte- 
sy. The young and unknown, the woman 
and the child, all felt themselves regarded 
with an infinite expectation, from which 
there was no reaction to vulgar prejudices. 

‘He had been much pleased with the 
dignified courage of Mrs. Jameson in tak- 
ing up the defence of her sex in a way 
from which women usually shrink, and he 
had shared her indignation at the base in- 
justice, in many respects, and in many re- 
gions done to the sex; and had been led 
to think of it far more than ever before. 
He seemed to think that he might some- 
time write upon the subject.” : 

Harriet H. Rosrnson. 








PRIVATE COLLEGIATE INSTRUCTION FOR 
WOMEN. 


The publication of the fourth circular by 
the managers of the scheme for the Private 
Collegiate Instruction of Women under the 
professors of Harvard College, marks the 
beginning of preparations for the second 
year of the experiment. The circular is 
full and explicit in stating the terms of ad- 
mission to the priviieges provided; and it is 
soon to be followed by a list of the courses 
of instruction, which will be more numerous 
than those announced last year. The present 
circular opens with a detailed statement of 
the requisitions for the Harvard University 
Examinations for Women, because any who 
pass that are permitted to enter upon the 
courses in Cambridge. By this provision 
women who live at a distance can spare 
themselves the trouble and cost of coming 
to Cambridge for the examinations; for they 





may attend those held in May, at New York, 
Philadelphia, or Cincinnati. The circular 
next gives, with similar detail, the require- 
ments for passing the summer and autumn 
examinations for admission, which are to be 
held in Cambridge, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, July 1, 2, and 3, and Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, Sept. 29 and 30, and 
Oct. 1. These requirements are the same 
that are established for the entrance exam- 
ination to the freshman class of the College. 
Women are permitted to divide their exam- 
ination as they please between these two 
times, and they may take a part in one year 
and the remainder in another.. The May 
examinations held in the other cities may be 
similarly divided. The same provisions for 
special students are made this year as were 
announced in 1879. The fee for the full 
year’s instruction remains as it was at first 
established (notwithstanding that it does not 
meet the expense), but the charge for any 
single course is reduced to seventy-five dol- 
lars. The managers are satisfied to have a 
deficit, which will be paid from the funds 
subscribed by friends of the movement; 
but they fear to make a greater reduction 
lest the loss should prove too heavy to be 
met with the moneyin hand. The pros- 
pect is that the classes will be larger in the 
coming year, and especially that the num- 
ber of those entering for a course of four 
years will be considerably increased. Ap- 
plications came from distant parts of the 
country, as well as from Boston and Cam- 
bridge, and the vicinity. The liberality of 
the professors in the University enables the 
managers to present a more extended list of 
electives for the coming year. Among 


these will be a course in Chinese, offered by 


Mr. Ko Kun-hua. _List of these electives 
will be ready in a few weeks, and will be 
forwarded to any address on application. 
—By Arthur Gilman, A. M., in The. Har- 
vard Register. 





THE HARPEXK FUND. 


Received in aid of Mrs. Harper’s work 
for the freedmen:— 
Mrs. E. H. Church........ssesseceseseeees $10 00. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Opp on EvEN. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whit} 
ney, Boston. Houghton, Osgood & Co. 


A Foou’s Erranp. By one of the Fools. 
New York. Fords, Howard & Hulburt. 


The Standard Series as follows: ‘‘On Self 
Culture. By John Stuart Blackie. 


Kyicat’s Porutar History ‘or Enc- 
LAND. A history of societ and govern- 
ment from the earliest period to our own 
times. By Charles Knight. Complete in 
eight volumes. Volume I. 


Tux Lire or Curist. By Canon Farrar, 
in two parts: PartsI and II. New York. 
I. K. Funk & Co., Publishers. 


Brain AND Mrnp. By Henry S. Dray- 
ton, A. M., and James McNeil. New York. 
5. R. Wells & Co., Publishers. 


May Maaazines. The North American. 
New York. D. Appleton & Co. Harper’s 
New Monthly Magazine. New York. Messrs 
Harper & Brothers. Scribner's Monthly 
and Illustrated Magazine. Scribner & Co. 
New York. Le Petit Parisien. 18 rue d’- 
Enghien. Paris. ‘Thoughts and Events,” 
Wm. 0. McDowell. New York. The 
Nursery. A mots | +~— for younger 
readers. Boston. The Nursery Publishing 
Company. 











THEY WORK TOGETHER. 

When your system gets out of tune and you feel 
completely played out, it is pretty certain that you 
need a medicine to act on both the Kidneys and liver; 
for these important organs work together in freeing 
the system of its waste, and keeping up the tone. 
Then take Kidney-Wort, for this is just what it does, 
for it is both diuretic and cathartic. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club, Monday, 
April 26, 3:30 p.m. Mrs. Clara T. Leonard will s 
on ‘*The State’s Care of Dependent Children.” 


Sunday Meeting for W omen, Park street, 
April 25, 3 p.m. Speaker, Miss A. C. Fletcher. 
Women invited. 


Lecture.—Mrs. Dr. H. B. O'Leary lectures be- 
fore the Ladies’ Physiological Institute in Wesleyan 
Hall, April 29, 3 p.m., on ‘*The Heart.” 


“Probate Confiscation, 4th edition, by 
Mrs. J. W. Stow, treats of the property rights of 
wives and widows. Price $2., bem paid. Send 
“money orders’’ to Educational and Industrial Union, 
4 Park street, Boston Mass. 


To Let. Millinery and Fancy Goods Store, few 
miles from Boston; good locality, and terms reason- 
able. Address, 

A. B. 8S , Woman’s Journal Office. 





























MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 Pp. m. 


' Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 
ew 


MISS MARCELLA BALLARD, 


MILLINERY. 
Mourning orders promptly attended to. 
5 Temple Place, Boston, Room 4. 4wié 


ELLEN A. PIERSON. 


Teacher of SHORT-HAND WRITING. 


Terms, &) cts. per lesson. One lesson per week will 
ensure ood success. 


11 Davis Street, 














Boston, Mass. 





LADIES 


Will do welito cali at once and 
see our new and beautiful Spring 
Styles of 


CARPETS. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO, 
163 to 169 Washington street, 


Are now ready with their Spring 
stock, and itis by far the Best 
they have ever displayed, consist- 
ing of ' 


Axminsters, 

Moquets, 

Wiltons, 

Brussels, 

Tapestries, 

Three-Plys, 

Extra Superfines and Ingrains 


of every grade, and we are ready 
to meet any price. It will pay 
purchasers well to examine this 
stock. 


t2” All Depot Horse Cars pass our door. 


163 to 169 Washington street. 
JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 


153mo 





What to Read. 


A full survey of Current Literature, enabling any 
one, at an hour's reading, to make a discriminate se- 
lection of books for himself or his friends, or to con- 
verse intelligently on the literary topics of the day is 
given in the Lirznary News, issued monthly, subd- 
cgpticn price only fifty cents per year. 

The regalar features of the Journal are 


Three Prize Questions. 


on hoiceof books and other literary subjects; the 
freshest news on books and authors; lists of new 
publications; courses of reading; quotations and 
critical ts from leading journals; character- 
istic extracts; sketches and avecdotes of contempo- 
rary authors, etc., etc. 
ay | one with taste for books or reading, no matter 
how limited his means or his time, can afford a@ sub- 
scription, and thus contribute to the promotion of 
weed home sealing, 
ubscription per year, 50 cents; five copies 2, 
Liberal terms to agents. tn 





Specimen copy sent free to any address, 


F. LEYPOLDT, Pusuisuer, 


13 and 15 Park Row, New York, 


CARPETINGS! 


BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY, 
INGRAINS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
STRAW MATTINGS, 
TURKISH RUGS, ETC., 


Contracted for previous to the large advance in 
prices, and will be sold very mucu Lower than if 
bought now. 


Lowest Prices Guaranteed! 


Franklin Crosby, 


(Late of Childs Crosby & Lane) 
96 Hanover Stréet, 


NEAR WASHINGTON STREET, 








SPRING MILLINERY. 
MRS. JULIA FOWLE, 


25 BEDFORD STREET, 
(Next West of the High School Building,) 


Informs her lady friends and the public generally 
that her 


SPRING OPENING 


reveals many styles and trimmings of beauty and ap- 
propriateness, and that she will be pleased to show 
her French importations and any other of her goods. 

Mrs. FOWLE makes a specialty of FITTING the 
Bonnet and Hat to the head, and ADVISING as to 
colors for the complexion. 

‘Particular attention given to CHILDREN’S and 
OLD LADIES’ WANTS in the Millinery line. 
GOODS SHOWN FREELY, and with pleasure, 
whether purchases are made or not. 





25 BEDFORD STREET, 
(Next West of the High School Building), 
BOSTON, 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
lete in every department, is now open to invalids. 
Bend for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights 


$5 to $20 Prcmstibome,, Samples worth $5 











MISS H. L. LANG, 
ORIGINAL 


DRESS 
REFORM 


COMMITTEE ROOMS, 
4 PARK ST., BOSTON 


Formerly Hamilton Place. 
Originated and Founded by the 


DRESS REFORM COMMITTEE 


———— OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND WOMANS CLU3 


For the Manufacture and Sale of 


Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear 


UPON HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES. 












EMANCIPATION 
MSI V MAA 

















UNION FLANNEL CHEMELETTE, 


aATTERN 


Sent post paid, to any address, on receipt 
of price. 





DRESS 





EMANCIPATION SUIT. 








DRAWERS. 





The public are quite well aware that a great 
reform has been needed in the style of apparel 
worn by American women. Some seven years 
since, the New Engiand Woman's Club appointed 
a special committee to investigate the subjectand 
devise methods of im provement in under-clothin 
for women. Upon that committee may be found, 
among others, the names of 
Mrs. DR. DIO LEWIS. 

Mus. CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE, 
Mrs. DR. SARAH E. BROWN, 
DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, 
Miss LUCIA M. PEARODY, 
Mus. PUEBE N. Ke NDALL, 
Mrs. H.L.T. WOLCOTT, 

Miss H. L. BROWN, 

A)l then of Boston. 

These ladies gave great atte nt:on to the work. 
and the result of two years of labor may be seen 
at my rooms, No. 4 Park Street, Boston. They 
confidently recommend these garments to the 
public AS THE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE PRACTI- 
CABLE FOR WOMEN'S UNDER-WEAR, UPON HY- 
GIENIO PRINCIPLES, and they have, so far, re- 
ceived the commendation of many of the most 
intelligent ladies of this citr. 

It is my endeavor to make my work of that 
superior character which cann:t fail to meet the 
taste and demsnd of the best class of customers, 


and I sell nothing which is not 
purely Dress Keform and bene- 
ficial to the health of women and 
children as originally intended 
by the Committee. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
gar- 


And full description of ents for 
ments and patterns. 
Address 


Miss Ho. L. LANG, 
Dress Reform Committee Rooms, 
4 Park St., Boston: 








Roxb 
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